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Finger Painting for Little Deaf Children* 


By H. STEvENs 


discussion in various popular maga- 

zines in recent months. Many inter- 
pretations have been placed upon it and 
its use, which its originator, Ruth Faison 
Shaw, probably never dreamed of. It has 
been publicized as a stunt at Hollywood 
parties, employed as a means of uncover- 
ing psychiatric cases, advocated as a thera- 
peutic measure, and given a great variety 
of psychological interpretations. Previous- 
ly used in schools all over the country, or 
where the play technique was used in 
developing the children’s powers, the war 
brought finger painting into even more 
general notice, when it was used as a rec- 
reational activity for servicemen in U.S.O. 
centers, as a therapeutic measure for con- 
valescent wounded, and more especially in 
treating mental cases among service men 
in hospitals. 

Here at the Louisiana School for the 
Deaf we have used finger painting con- 
stantly for more than ten years, and had in 
our earliest use of it the guidance and in- 
struction of Miss Shaw herself. We are not 
inclined to give much credence to the psy- 
chological hocus-pocus with which the 
psychiatrists have invested it, but we do 
know, from long and practical experience, 
that it is a very effective means of drawing 
out the faculties of little deaf children and 
aiding their mental and manual growth 
via the free play technique. It is the one 
form of art activity of which our children 
never tire, the thing which they like best 
of all to do. It satisfies, in a more cleanly 


F INGER painting has come in for wide 


*Reprinted, by special permission, from The Pelican. 
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way, the child’s desire to play with mud, 
with the added charm of vivid color, which 
the child may handle and enjoy for its own 
sake, apart from what he may do with it. 

Our brief primary art periods (half an 
hour for the smallest children, forty-five 
minutes for intermediate ones) have 
obliged us to use a definite routine to avoid 
confusion, but within the limits of this 
routine, the children have entire liberty. 
They are provided with a number of low 
tables with smooth tops, which have been 
varnished with spar varnish, a large pho- 
tographer’s developing tray for wetting the 
paper, and small, child-size aprons of cot- 
ton duck which cover the front of the 
body. The paint is harmless, and washes 
out readily, but we do not like to send a 
group of smeared children back to the 
schoolroom or to make extra work for the 
housemothers. The first thing that the 
children do when they enter the room is 
to put on these aprons. They are then 
given the sheets of paper. These are the 
regulation finger paint paper, size 16 x 22 
inches. For very small children, or during 
a brief period, we often cut these sheets in 
half. The children then write their names 
on the wrong or rough side of the paper. 
This point must be insisted upon, as the 
painting can be done only on the glazed 
side of the paper. The next step is to go 
to the tray and immerse the paper, with an 
outward motion from the body, to hold it 
over the tray a few seconds while it drains, 
and then to go to the selected place at a 
table. One child goes around dampening 
the table tops with a wet rag just before 
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THE CHILDREN STAND, TO GET GREATER MUSCULAR FREEDOM 


the paper is laid down. The children next 
smooth out the paper to get rid of air 
bubbles and wrinkles, lifting the corners of 
the paper to let the air escape. We use the 
standard Shaw Finger Paint. For very 
small children who cannot judge the quan- 
tity required, the teacher should place the 
paint on the paper. Older children may 
help themselves from the jars. Now fol- 
lows the finger 
painting period. The 
children smooth out 
the paint to cover 
the paper evenly, 
adding a few drops 
of water from a pan 
kept at hand if the 
paint feels dry. They 
then begin their pic- 
tures. The child 
should stand, to get 
greater muscular 
freedom, and should 
paint with as much 
of the body as pos- 
sible, using free 
swinging motions of 
the body, the arm 


IT GIVES THE CHILDREN CONFIDENCE 


and forearm. We discourage drawing with 
the forefinger except when it is necessary, 
but rather, encourage the use of the palm 
of the hand, the heel and side of the hand, 
and the wrist and forearm. The child may 
experiment with many techniques and 
make several paintings, wiping out one 
after another. The teacher should be alert 
to rescue a particularly good painting, and 
give the child an- 
other sheet of paper 
for a new one if he 
wishes to continue. 
A place is provided 
to lay the finished 
paintings to dry. 
When a child has 
completed his paint- 
ing and laid it out 
to dry, he is re 
quired first of all to 
clean up his place 
with a wet rag. This 
should be_ insisted 
upon very strictly at 
first. The children 
soon learn to love 


to do this, but they 
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should not be permitted 
to clean other children’s 
places. When the place 
at the table has been 
cleaned, the child washes 
out the rag, washes his 
hands, dries them, takes 
off and folds up his apron 
neatly and puts it away. 
The children love to wash 
the spatulas, the jars, and 
to tidy up in general after 
the finger painting proc- 
ess. After going through 
the routine a few times 
and getting a fixed set of habits, the chil- 
dren practically take over the finger paint- 
ing period and run it themselves. When all 
the cleaning up is done, the children sit 
down and get ready to be dismissed. They 
are given the dry finger paintings from the 
last period to take back to teacher in the 
schoolroom. Distributing these is a privi- 
lege the children vie for. 

From beginning to end of the rou- 
tine, the children are made to feel that 
the period is their own, and they rise to 
the responsibility placed upon them by 
keeping order and tidying up. 

Very small children are satisfied just to 
work the paint and play with it. They ex- 
periment with different motions of the 
hands and arms and take great pleasure in 
doing so, and in handling the pure, bright 
color. They should not be expected or re- 
quired to make pictures. As they grow 
older they will begin to express themselves 
with the paint, to make patterns and pic- 
tures, and finally develop it into a finished 
art form. We find that deaf children are 


IT IS THE THING THEY LIKE BEST OF ALL TO DO 


IT SATISFIES THE CHILD’S DESIRE'TO PLAY WITH MUD 


very fond of making abstract patterns 
rather than realistic pictures. They like to 
work natural forms into a pattern or design 
and then make a border around it, some- 
thing like the designs which primitive peo- 
ples make for their textiles. We are ac- 
quainted with the interpretations which the 
psychologists have placed upon color choice 
and choice of subjects rendered in finger 
painting, but we find that they do not hold 
good for deaf children. All of our chil- 
dren love black, not because its choice has 
any psychi¢ meaning, but because of its 
richness and depth and the range of values 
from dark to light which may be obtained 
from it. Red and blue are the favorite 
colors, red having a slight preference with 
the boys and blue with the girls. Both sexes 
like brown equally well. Green was for- 
merly a very popular color, but during the 
war and since, the children call it “that 
German color” because a dirty green is the 
color of German soldiers’ uniforms, and re- 
ject it when given a choice. Yellow, like 
brown, is liked by all, but children soon 
tire of it, perhaps because 
it does not show up like 
the other colors. On a 
cold dark day the children 
will choose yellow, red, 
or brown, and on a hot 
day prefer a cool color, 
like blue. 

The language limitation 
is always with us in teach- 

(Continued on page 484) 
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Talking 


Letters From a Parent, 


Volta Bureau’s Correspondence Club 

for Parents, mothers of young children 
often say that hearing about the accom- 
plishments of older deaf children sets a 
goal for them. When Roundabout Number 
Three came back to port it contained three 
letters made to order for just such a 
purpose. 

Linda Lou is a teen-ager who depends 
entirely on lip reading and speech to keep 
up with her hearing contemporaries. These 
letters from her mother, her speech teacher, 
and Linda Lou herself speak eloquently of 
the normal, happy atmosphere in which 
she lives. She has her own hobbies and 
interests, her own share of the family re- 
sponsibilities, and her own place in the 
community. Her naturally happy disposi- 
tion and her healthful life contribute to 
her zest for living; but it is her hour-by- 
hour and day-by-day victories over a 
physical limitation that give her a still 
greater asset. 


A Letter from Linda’s Mother 


We are always so glad to receive the 
Roundabout and read the interesting letters 
from other mothers. I have asked Linda’s 
speech teacher in Lincoln to write to you 
again so you can have her viewpoint. 
Our home is in a small town with a 
population of about 3500. Every one Linda 
Lou knows has normal hearing, so she has 
to read their lips and talk plainly so she 
will be understood. We do not know any 
signs or use any motions but talk in a 
natural voice tone to her. 

We very much hope that the newer hear- 
ing aids will benefit her so that she can 
hear the voices of others. She has always 
depended on lip reading, so hearing voices 
(if it is found that she can) will be a new 
experience for her. She is in the eighth 
grade in our public school and does the 
regular schedule of work. She thinks it 


7 THE Roundabout Groups of the 


The Volta Review 


it Over 
a Teacher, a Daughter 


will be great fun to be a high school 
freshman next year. 

The Girl Scouts had a little party at the 
City Hall and the parents were invited. 
Their work was on display and we saw 
them awarded their second class badges; 
then the girls served sandwiches, punch, 
and cup cakes. They had decorated the 
hall so prettily with spring flowers. 

Linda is much interested in her 4-H 
work and has two registered black Angus 
heifers which she plans to take to our fair. 
She has won the Grand Championship the 
last three years with heifers from our herd. 


Her troop of Girl Scouts plans to go to 
summer camp for a week. She has attended 
4-H camps for the last two summers, 
though on a farm like ours, vacation time 
is always a busy one. She has her own 
pony and rides after the cows every eve- 
ning and brings them back from the pas- 
ture. We plan to have a garden again and 
she is the jelly maker here now and makes 
delicious choke cherry jelly every summer 
from our own fruit. 

She swims and also loves to read. This 
summer she plans to press all types of 
flowers for another Girl Scout award. Dur- 
ing the winter the girls made scrap books 
of various architectural types of homes. 
Linda decorated her book of plywood with 
the emblem and letters of Girl Scouts cut 
out of cork and then shellacked. It was 
very pretty. 

I hope that all of the parents and their 
children will have a happy and prosperous 
summer and that all can stay healthy be- 
cause good health is very, very important. 

Mrs. P. V., NEBRASKA. 


A Letter from Linda’s Teacher 


Your letters are an inspiration to me! 
Teaching speech corresponds to teaching 
the piano for, while the teacher may sug: 
gest and guide, it is the mothers who have 
the tough job of keeping the students prac- 
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ticing. And you are all such indefatigable 
mothers. 

Aren’t you all thrilled with the possi- 
bilities of the visible speech machine de- 
scribed in the Volta Review and Life? I 
believe it will prove to be as great an im- 
provement over the older methods of teach- 
ing the deaf as the talkies are over the 
silent movies. 

Speaking of films, did you see “The 
Spiral Staircase” in which Dorothy Mce- 
Guire plays so beautifully the part of a 
mute, the mutism being due to traumatic 
shock? Her expressive face and lovely 
gestures were more eloquent than words. 
Deafness can also be attractive. I love 
the intelligent, attentive expressions on the 
faces of lip readers and the joyous reac- 
tion when they get the point of a joke. The 
little gestures used to convey a difficult 
idea are an asset to any speaker, as dra- 
matic coaches will tell you. 

Linda Lou is particularly charming in 
her way of expressing herself. She appre- 
ciates the goodness and beauty in life and 
in nature more than most teen-agers. I 
love to hear her say, “That’s wonderful!” 
or, “How perfect!” She is learning to ex- 
press herself in drawing, as well, and her 
work compares with that of a college fresh- 
man. She is doing college work in the 
interpretation of speech and she has taken 
some special dancing lessons and can 
jitterbug! 

We plan to do some intensive testing of 
her hearing, as I believe she has more 
hearing than earlier tests would indicate, 
else how would she understand pitch, range 
and voice inflection? Her voice is not 
monotonous. Her problem is one of pitch. 
Her voice is high and there are, of course, 
some substitutions and some omissions. If 
her speech is a true indication of her hear- 
ing loss, it is the low tones that are missing 
and we are hoping that a powerful hearing 
aid which is set to bring in the low tones 
will make speech understandable to her. 
She hears speech but it does not make 
sense. We will report next time on our 
findings. 


Mrs. K. T. J., 
University of Nebraska. 
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LINDA LOU 


Linda Lou’s Own Letter 


Dear Ladies: 

As Mother begged me to write last time, 
I knew it was about time I did, so I said 
that I would write the next time it came 
around. 

I had quite a severe cold for about two 
months and finally got over it. 

I just became a Girl Scout!- I am so 
happy. Girl Scout Patrol every Monday 
night after supper, then a Girl Scout 
meeting after school on Thursdays. 

My cousin had quite an accident with 
his car, but it really was a mess because 
it is said that “however was he able to 
live!” I hope he doesn’t try to go back to 
school—the University of Nebraska. He 
just came home today from the hospital 
but is not seriously hurt. 

My speech teacher just had her baby 
last February. A boy! He is really cute. 
My teacher, Mrs. J—, is nice. Her girls, 
Judy and Janie, are just sweet girls to be 
around. 

We are learning algebra at school. It is 
really easy. We only have three more weeks 
of school. 

I looked for Mrs. Montague’s letter and 
couldn’t find it. Where is it? I hope she 

(Continued on page 484) 
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Moving Forward in South Africa 


By G. DE LA Bat 


T LAST this horrible war has ended! 
A But what a hard and prolonged 
struggle the nations are having to 
come to a just and righteous peace! We 
in South Africa have been very fortunate 
throughout the war. Our School for the 
Deaf at Worcester was able to carry on 
in a comparatively normal manner, except 
that all building extensions were complete- 
ly stopped. In this way we have been 
seriously handicapped and several plans 
have had to be postponed. 

We have again acquired additional land, 
however, so that the school grounds now 
cover 60 morgen (126 2/3 acres). Our 
pupils number 230 with a teaching staff 
(academic, acoustic and vocational) of 
32. Of the pupils, 215 are Afrikaans- 
speaking and 15 are English-speaking. 


Acoustic Training 


Our acoustic work has been steadily de- 
veloping and today 80% of the children 
are receiving regular acoustic training. A 
great step forward was the establishment, 
in July 1945, of a Research Department 
in electro-acoustics, with Dr. J. Lochner 
in charge. He is a qualified engineer in 
both electricity and in electro-acoustics. 
Apart from essentially scientific research, 
especially in Afrikaans speech sounds, we 
hope very soon to be in a position to con- 
struct our own instruments and hearing 
aids in our specially equipped workshop 
for this purpose. In our group hearing 
aids we are trying out a small lapel micro- 
phone which weighs about two ounces. It 
allows the teacher a little more freedom 
of movement, at the same time maintain- 
ing a uniform distance between the teach- 
er’s mouth and the microphone, and min- 
imizing the possibility of picking up 
troublesome extraneous noises. 

We are making our own gramophone 
records of animal noises and everyday 
familiar sounds, which the deaf ordinarily 
do not hear. These are amplified over the 


group hearing aids and simultaneously 
pictures are shown of the animals and 
objects which make these sounds. Later, 
we hope to improve on this and make 
sound films so that animated pictures of 


animals can be shown making the sounds | 


which are then heard concurrently. This 
provides a variation in preliminary acous- 
tic stimulation, training in sound discrimi- 
nation and, incidently, affords yet another 
opportunity for language teaching. The 
small deaf children, especially, find these 
animal sounds very interesting. 

It may be of interest to explain how 
this idea occurred to us. In our free serv- 
ice clinic we had tested a very hard of 
hearing farmer and had prescribed a cer- 
tain type of hearing aid. This man had 
a new lease of life when he got back to 
his farm and could again hear the songs 
and chirping of birds, the many animal 


sounds, the rustling of leaves and the noise | 


of running water, all of which he had not 
heard for twenty years. The first night at 
home he was sitting with his aid switched 
on, when he suddenly jumped up and asked 
what the particular sound was which he 
was hearing. He discovered that it was 
the gurgling sound of water that his wife 
was pouring into a glass from a carafe. 
He found this long lost sound so intriguing 
that he emptied the whole carafe glass by 
glass, throwing the water out the window. 


Deafened Adults 


We have been getting so many visits 
lately from hard of hearing persons, who 
want their hearing tested and who ask 
for advice about hearing aids and lip read- 
ing, that we shall have to make special 
provision for this aspect of the work. Many 
of these people travel hundreds of miles 
just for this purpose. Correspondence in 
connection with this is also continually in 
creasing. We are only too pleased to be 
able to provide such services as we cal 
free of charge. 
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The demand for special facilities for lip 
reading by deafened or hard of hearing 
adults is very insistent. Up until now some 
of our teachers have been giving lip read- 
ing classes, privately after school hours. 
We have two official languages in this 
country, English and Afrikaans. Some 
want their lip reading in one of the of- 
ficial languages and others want it in both. 
A special department with residential fa- 
cilities is contemplated by our Board of 
Management. Buildings have already been 
acquired for this purpose, but meanwhile 
these buildings are being occupied by our 
Nursery School, which could not be built 
during the war owing to building restric- 
tions. 

Nursery School 


In July 1944 a start was made with a 
Nursery School for deaf children between 
the ages of three and six years, as a sep- 
arate department. This Nursery School is 
meanwhile being housed in some of the 
buildings bought a few years ago by the 
Board of Management at a cost of $85,000. 
Actually these newly acquired buildings, 
which adjoin the present school, are in- 
tended for adult deafened persons later on, 
where lip reading will be taught and where 
such persons can be trained for some new 
job if, because of their acquired deafness, 
they cannot continue in their original jobs. 


Three of these buildings have been 
adapted for small children. All the neces- 
sary furniture (dining-room tables and 
chairs, beds, and school furniture) were 
made in the cabinet making department 
of our senior school. These buildings are 
well sheltered under oak trees, and in the 
surrounding gardens are to be found 
grapes, peaches, plums, figs, apricots, per- 
simmons, pears, mulberries, paw-paws, 
apples, bananas, quinces, loquats, gran- 
dillas (passion fruit), guavas, almonds, 
custard-apple, oranges and lemons. Some 
vegetables are grown and milk is supplied 
from the agricultural department of. our 
senior school, where the production is now 
over fifty gallons of milk daily. 

There are at present twenty-five deaf 
children in the Nursery School department. 
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Some of them have come 600, 1000 and 
1200 miles from their homes. There is a 
trained teacher, plus a nursery assistant, 
to every eight children, apart from the 
matron and the domestic staff. 

The playroom and the dining room open 
onto a large verandah (stoep as we call 
it in South Africa) and the speech and 
lip reading work is done on the open stoep. 

In South Africa, with its long distances 
and scattered population, there is no city 
large enough to warrant a day nursery 
school for deaf children or even the system 
of an itinerant teacher. A residential nur- 
sery school has revealed several unfore- 
seen problems, some of which apparently 
have to be solved simply by trial and er- 
ror. Change of programs and adjustments 
are still continually being made. 

It will be interesting if any of the read- 
ers of the Volta Review, who are con- 
nected with nursery schools for the deaf, 
could give us full details of their daily 
programs and activities, especially of their 
residential organization. 

There is one problem, for instance, 
which is still puzzling me at present, and 
which will materially influence the plan- 
ning of the new building for our nursery 
school. As stated above, one nursery as- 
sistant is responsible for eight children. 
She has to help her group to wash, bathe, 
and dress. If any child needs anything 
it is taught to go to its own particular 
nursery assistant. In the plan of our new 
building, would it be better (A) to arrange 
the bedroom of each nursery assistant next 
to the room where her own eight little 
charges are sleeping, with a connecting 
door, or (B) would it be better to have 
one person specially on night duty for all 
the bedrooms? 

The advantage of plan A, is that if a 
child wakes at night or needs help, then 
the day assistant is the one who is best 
known to the child, and this particular 
assistant also knows everything about the 
child, physically, nutritionally, tempera- 
mentally and psychologically. The disad- 
vantage of this plan, however, is that such 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Alabama 


Birmingham & 

Miss DoroTHY VERNON 
1230-4 Terrace West 
Phone: 6-7416 


California 


Berkeley 

Mrs. Maup 8. Woop 
8117 College Avenue 
Phone: Piedmont 1185-R 


Beverly Hills 
Mrs. Lucetia M. Moors 
462 N. Oakhurst Drive 


Los Angeles 5 

Miss FRANKENTHAL 
The Admiral Apt. 

840 South Serrano 


Riverside 

Mrs. FLORENCE LORBBER 
8157 Lime Street 
Phone: 272 

San Jose 

Mrs. LILLIAN C. DOREY 
685 S. 5th St. 

Phone: Col. 165-W 
Santa Barbara 

Miss Frances E. Davipson 
1615% Bath Street 


Colorado 
Denver 
Mrs. MATHILDA W. SMITH 
829 Colorado Blvd. 
Phone: EAst 6305 


District of Columbia 
Washington (9) 
Miss Mary B. CAMPBELL 
1963 Biltmore Street, N. W. 
Phone: CO-1780 


Miss Frances H. Downzgs 
2311 Conn. Ave., N. W. 
Phone: North 1874. 


Florida 


Winter Park 


Mrs. JOSEPHINE K. POTTER 
215 Interlachen Ave. 


Georgia 


Rome 

Miss ELIZABETH KNOWLES 
Hotel Greystone 

Phone: 6561 


Illinois 


Chicago 

Miss [RENE HUBBELL 

111 Jackson Blvd., Suite 424-5 
Phone: Village 8051 


Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 
No. 912-410 So. Michigan Ave. 


Topeka 

Miss Auta M. Lux 

1207 Western Avenue 
Phone: 4807 

Wichita 

Miss LENNA BRYANT 

Apt. 1, 248 South Hydraulic 
Phone: 2-49238 


Boston 15 
Miss May H. LEAvis 
8386 Commonwealth Ave. 


Boston 16 

New ENGLAND SCHOOL 
or Lire READING 

175 Dartmouth Street 

Phone: Kenmore 6520 


Brockton 

Miss Harriet M. Gipson 
70 Byron Avenue 

Phone: 83759 


Worcester 2 
Mrs. ArtTauR J. Younae 
21 Fruit St. 


Michigan 


Ypsilanti 

Miss ANNE M. BUNGER 

Dept. uf Special Education 
Michigan State Normal College 


New Hampshire 


Hillsborough Center 
Miss Mary G. HEARTY 


New Jersey 


East Orange 

Mrs. Sara S. TemMPie 
25 No. Harrison Street 
Phone: OR 4-7778 


Mrs. Susiz F. 
162 South Clinton Street 
Phone: Orange 4-4050 


Paterson 1 
Mrs. MarGarer S. RICHARDSON 
182 Ellison St. 


New York 


Mrs. MARGUERITE G. JAMES 
570 Fifth Avenue, Zone 19 
Phone: Bryant 9-6500 


Miss Mary Paving 
Mrs. KATHRYN A. ORDMAN 
842 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Miss MARY Woop WHITEHURST 
654 Madison Ave., near 60th St. 
Zone 21 


Port Washington, Long Island 
Miss MARGARET DUNN 

Falaise Estate 

Phone: Port Washington 2745 


Syracuse 

Miss ELIzABETH G. DELANY 
510 Bellevue Ave. 

Phone: 5-0978 


North Carolina 


Winston-Salem 7 
Mrs. W. A. BuUDLONG 
2140 Queen Street 


Ohio 


Columbus 

Miss Marie K. Mason 
60 E. Norwich Avenue 
Phone: WA 2826 
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Teachers of Lip Reading ==» 


Massachusetts 
Pennsylvania 


Butler 
Mrs. Epwarp B. NITOHIB 
Deshon General Hospital 


Philadelphia 

Mrs. JoHN E. D. Trask 
1420 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Scranton 
Mrs. BeaTRICE R. GOODFRIEND 
2006 North Washington Ave. 


Swarthmore 

Mrs. Wm. T. 

511 Walnut Lane 

Teaching at U. S. Naval Hosp. 


Rhode Island 


Providence (6) 
Miss Maris SLACK 
211 Doyle Ave. 


South Carolina 


Columbia 
Miss Lucy McCavuGHRIN 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 8 


Greenville 
MISss VIRGINIA NEVILLE 
117 Hampton Ave. 


Texas 


Dallas 4 
Miss Lovurss HILLYER 
4138 A, Hawthorne Ave. 


Houston (6) 

Miss ALIcg I. PUTNAM 
3610 Milam Street 
Phone: Hadley 6161 


Houston 6 

Mrs. P. TURNER 
1825 Harold Street 
Phone: J. 2-3562 


Virginia 
Lynchburg 
LYNCHBURG ScHOOL OF LIP 
READING 
601 Washington Street 
Phone: 1248-J 


Washington 
Spokane 
Mrs. R. A. DAVIDSON 
2517 Manito Blvd. 


Wisconsin 
Appleton 
Mrs. ELpora H. SPIEGELBERG 
Phone: 2343 


CANADA 


Quebec 
Montreal 
Miss MARGARET J. WORCESTER 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: FI 2851 
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The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


Boy Wanted 


By Joun A, FERRALL 


hearing, following an attack of 

measles. He was 16, and in his 
third year at Benton High School. The 
school physician had told his parents that 
the trouble would be checked and that it 
was even possible that the boy’s hearing 
might improve a little as time went on, if 
he was careful to avoid colds. So Benny 
wasn’t much worried except when his deaf- 
ness led him into misunderstandings that 
caused folks to believe that he was a bit 
dumb. Nobody likes to be considered a 
dumbbell, of course. 

He wasn’t thinking of deafness as he 
went down to the movies that afternoon in 
late June. School vacation had started and 
he was thinking of a job. Parents don’t 
realize that a boy of 16 really needs con- 
siderable pocket money, not merely 50 
cents or so a week. And that morning as 
he came down to breakfast, he had heard 
his father say, “Lodge wants a boy.” That 
sounded pretty good to Benny, and he made 
up his mind to go after the job. He’d gone 
to see Mr. Lodge right after breakfast. 

Mr. Lodge was the head of the Lodge 
Advertising Agency in the Star-Herald 
building. Yes, sir, if he wanted a boy, 
Benny was just the boy for him. He’d 
been interested in advertising ever since his 
English teacher had explained to the class 
that we are all advertising men, seeking 
to “sell” ourselves to others—persuade 
them to do something we want them to do, 
you know. Benny had then and there re- 
solved to become an advertising man. He 
didn’t expect to go to college—not on the 
small income his father had. 

Right after breakfast he dressed in his 


B tess Kilgore was slightly. hard of 


best suit, and slipped out without letting 
his mother see him. Mr. Lodge might have 
found a boy already; Benny didn’t want 
to ask his father about that. Maybe his 
father wouldn’t want him to work this sum- 
mer. But if Mr. Lodge hadn't hired a boy 
—let’s see how would one go about selling 
his services to Mr. Lodge. 

Benny had read somewhere that the best 
approach was to ask for advice. Everyone 
loves to give advice. Then he would ex- 
plain to Mr. Lodge that he was interested 
in learning to be an advertising man—and 
how his teacher had talked about the work. 
Perhaps Mr. Lodge knew Mr. Fenwick, the 
English teacher. Of course he did. Every- 
body in town knew Mr. Fenwick, who had 
been professor of English at Benton ao 
for more than 25 years. 

So it was with- some assurance that 
Benny rode up in the elevator to the Lodge 
Advertising Agency on the seventh floor 
and asked to see Mr. Lodge personally. 
“I want to get his advice,” he explained to 
the girl at the desk in the outer office. “I 
think Mr. Lodge knows my father, Dr. Ben- 
jamin Kilgore. I’m Benny Kilgore.” 

Mr. Lodge did know Dr. Kilgore slightly, 
but what intrigued him was the message 
that the boy wanted to ask his advice about 
something! He asked the girl to bring 
Benny in. 

“It took a lot of nerve to break in on you 
like this, Mr. Lodge,” said Benny apolo- 
getically. “But this morning at breakfast 
I heard Dad mention that you wanted a 
boy. And since I want to learn to be an ad- 
vertising man, I thought it would be splen- 
did to work for you this summer and get 
some general knowledge of the work so 
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that I could start in right after graduating 
from High. I don’t expect to go to college.” 

“T see, but—” 

“There’s another reason.” said Benny 
hurriedly. “Maybe you haven’t noticed it, 
but I’m hard of hearing and have to be 
particular about picking the sort of work I 
am to do after leaving school. Mr. Fen- 
wick—our English teacher—has talked to 
us about advertising. And he once men- 
tioned that one of the best advertising men 
in the country is quite hard of hearing.” 

“Yes, Calkins,” nodded Mr. Lodge, who 
was becoming interested. “He has retired 
now, but he was one of the most influential 
men in the field.” 

“I’m pretty good at typewriting,” went 
on Benny, “and I think I could make my- 
self generally useful. At least I will not be 
fussy about the sort of work you give me 
to do, just so you let me learn something of 
the advertising business.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Lodge, surprisingly, “I 
didn’t know that I wanted a boy, but may- 
be I do; in fact, I’m pretty certain I do. 
We’re always interested in boys who show a 
liking for the sort of work we have to do— 
our success depends on getting in new 
workers to take the place of those going 
out, you know. When do you want to start 
to work?” 

“Right now,” said Benny eagerly. Then 
he hesitated. “I guess I’d better wait until 
I talk it over with Pop and Mom. But I’m 
sure they’d let me come in the morning. 
It’s 9 o'clock?” 

“Yes, we work from 9 until 5:30 from 
Monday until Friday—no work on Satur- 
day for the regular staff, though some of 
us are here on special work.” 

He was rather surprised to be talking 
to a 16-year-old boy as man to man, but 
Benny’s seriousness about the job had im- 
pressed him. 

I guess I was pretty fresh—talking to 
him like a grownup, thought Benny on his 
way down in the elevator. But he seemed 
to like it. 

He watched his opportunity, sneaked in 
the house, changed to his old clothes and 
went to the movies. After dinner he broke 
the news to his parents. 
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“T want to go to work for the Lodge 
Advertising Agency,” he said. “Mr. Lodge 
told me to come to work at 9 o'clock to- 
morrow morning.” 

“He did?” said his father. “What’s the 
salary?” 

Benny looked startled. 

“TI don’t know,” he admitted, “I never 
thought to ask!” 

“It'll be all right,” chuckled his father, 
“you can be sure of that. How did you 
happen to get the job?” 

“Why, you mentioned that he wanted 
a boy—” 

“J mentioned that Lodge wanted a boy!” 

“Yes, don’t you remember—just as | 
came in for breakfast. You and Mother 
were talking, but you stopped when | 
came in.” 

“I certainly did not—” then a light of 
understanding broke over Dr. Kilgore’s 
face, and he laughed. 

“Don’t you remember, Mother, We were 
talking about the Hodges—not Mr. Lodge, 
Benny. And—Now, Mother, spare those 
blushes. Benny’s 16 and a doctor’s son. 
He knows what’s what.” Then he turned to 
the amazed Benny. The fact is, Son, your 
mother and I were talking about Mr. and 
Mrs. Hodge. She is, as you perhaps know, 
expecting a Blessed Event. And I was 
mentioning to your mother that Hodge 
wanted a boy—” 

So that’s the way it was, thought Benny. 
My bum ears played a trick on me again. 
He was now up in his room thinking the 
situation over. It really was funny! Then 
his optimism conquered. Maybe it’s a good 
thing if a fellow doesn’t hear correctly 
sometimes. If I had understood, I wouldn't 
have had this job. 

And thus advertising men are born; and 
then made! 


Recently I observed an elderly couple em 
grossed in a good-natured argument. At 
moment the woman had the upper hand, while 
her husband listened patiently. But one could 
guess that he was only waiting for his well-earned 
turn. Before he could say a word, however, 
little lady concluded her argument, smil 
graciously at her husband and defiantly withdre¥ 
the plug of her hearing aid. 

—Reader’s Digest. 
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The Hard of Hearing in England 


Organized Work Continues to Grow and Spread 


for the hard of hearing have existed 

in the British Isles, but they were not 
federated, and sometimes were unaware of 
one another’s existence. Recently, as re- 
ported in various articles in the Volta 
Review, an immense enthusiasm for such 
work has sprung up in many places, and 
efforts are under way for the development 
of an organization on a national scale. A 
Delegates Conference, with representatives 
from many widely scattered parts of the 
country, is to be held on September 28th, 
and plans for it are being so carefully 
built that the details of the program were 
nearing completion in June. 


Fe: some years small local leagues 


Hertfordshire Annual Meeting 


A forerunner to this national conference 
was the first annual meeting, on May 18th, 
of the Hertfordshire League for the Hard 
of Hearing. This league, though only one 
year old last January, has already estab- 
lished branches in five Hertfordshire 
towns, and its annual meeting, held at St. 
Albans, registered the incredible attendance 
of 250 members.’ The care in planning for 
it augurs success for the coming Delegates 
Conference, for it would be hard to think 
of an overlooked detail. Loud speakers 
had been installed, blackboard notices were 
posted, summaries of the main speeches 
were distributed, individual headphones 
were available, the speakers’ faces were 
well lighted, signallers were posted at the 
back “to indicate any falling off in the 
platform performance,” and suitable breaks 
had been arranged to avoid the strain 
of too-long spells of listening. The League 
is fortunate in having an eminent psy- 
chologist as its president, and he delivered 
an address which the Volta Review hopes 
to publish in a later issue. 

Interest in the Hertfordshire League was 
expressed recently in the form of a gift 
from America—a file of copies of the 
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Votta Review, presented by the well 
known teacher of lip reading, Miss Martha 
E. Bruhn, of Boston. Through the kindness 
of the Smithsonian Institution of Washing- 
ton, the Volta Bureau was able to arrange 
for the transfer of the volumes to the Hert- 
fordshire County Library which is gener- 
ously arranging to bind those which are 
unbound, to care for the set, and to cir- 
culate it in response to requests from many 
sources. 


Publications 


As further evidence of the steady in- 
crease of interest in this field, the Volta 
Bureau has received copies of Aural 
News, a most creditable quarterly news 
sheet published by the Middlesex and Sur- 
rey League, and Floreat, the official organ 
of the Newcastle and District Lip Readers’ 
Club, which in three successive months has 
jumped from an amateurishly mimeo- 
graphed bulletin to a neatly printed little 
brochure with cover. The information con- 
tained in this article has been drawn from 
their pages, as well as from correspondence 
with Miss Madeleine de Soyres, the Hon- 
orary Organizing Secretary of the Hert- 
fordshire League. 


Hearing Aids and Batteries 


From Aural News it is also learned that 
hearing aid batteries are no longer to be 
subject to a purchase tax, that a new 
Health Bill is under consideration with pos- 
sible provisions for clinics for the deafened, 
and that a new hearing aid has been pro- 
duced by the Research Department of the 
Post Office. It is elsewhere explained that 
the instrument was developed by a carefully 
selected technical. committee at the request 
of the Government, and that the Post Office 
participated only to the extent of lending 
research facilities. The hope is expressed 
that the hearing aid can be made avail- 
able at low cost to all whom it will help. 
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Speech Reading for Veterans in Ontario 


By ANNE Dunston 


reading for two veterans was request- 

ed from Westminster Hospital. This 
is a large military hospital situated on 
about five hundred acres just south of the 
city of London, Ontario. It has been used 
for patients since 1920, and now has 1800 
or more beds. It is operated by the De- 
partment of Veterans’ Affairs, Ottawa. 
Canada. 

The London Board of Education helped 
in the rehabilitation program by making 
it possible for the veterans to meet in my 
classroom at Lord Roberts School during 
the evening for two hours a week. 

A Casualty Rehabilitation officer, re- 
recently back from Sicily, was in charge. 
He came and spent the morning with the 
oral day class for the hard of hearing to 
learn, first hand, something of the types of 
speech reading the men with loss of hearing 
would be given. His eager interest then. 
and when he came for the first evening of 
the adult class, was an incentive to all of us. 

One lad was able to help himself out 
of a state of discouragement by the help 
of the Volta Review. Copies were on the 
reading table at school, and he found a 
duplicate of his case, so he knew he was 
not alone with his problem. We humans 
find solace in the company of others with 
similar troubles. From then on he came 
to class with a whistle, a smile, and a de- 
termination to make good. 

Speaking of discouragement reminds me 
of one way I helped in those early evenings 
when the courage could drop away and 
to read lips seemed too big a task. I in- 
vited a member of the day class to come 
in the evening. She understood quite plain- 
ly that it was a chance for her to make a 
contribution to the needs of others. She 
-had been born deaf and had received her 
training, until the last few years, at the 
Ontario School for the Deaf, Belleville. 
The evening class watched me teach her 
and had to be shown that she could not 
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hear when they saw us carry on easy con- 
versation. What fun we all had when she 
took over part of the teaching, and 
drilling! What hard of hearing veteran 
wouldn’t renew his efforts when an at- 
tractive deaf girl checked an error in 
syllable drill, or invariably answered me 
before the others had “seen” what I said! 
Her vivacity and gay laughter were in- 
fectious. The effect lasted all winter in our 
classes. The other day a veteran was re- 
calling that evening and said, “I was sur- 
prised how I felt, as I could not feel 
sympathy for her. It was a feeling of 
pleasure and pride that gave me an uplift 
and a desire to learn speech reading as 
she had.” An additional pleasure for me 
was to watch her sincere, objective attitude 
in her effort to help the men. 


Now back to the personnel of the class. 
The other veteran worked in a machine 
shop all day, so had to fight weariness. 
Besides a hearing loss, he had had his feet 
frozen on guard duty. We knew it was 
an effort for him to come. Each week it 
has been a joy for me to watch his effort 
and to see him handle a few more skills, 
and to take harder drills than the week 
before. Last week his wife accepted our 
invitation to visit the class. She made 
herself a happy, useful member of the 
group. Her face lit up when she saw new 
ways in which she could be more useful to 
her husband. He reported this week with a 
good natured smile that he’d had ever so 
many speech reading lessons since last he 
saw me. She is coming next week. Even 
after our evening classes are over, we can 
be sure his will continue in safe hands. 

Our class was nicely balanced by two 
other adults—a public health nurse and 4 
draughtsman. 

London, Ontario, is an educational 
centre where the various educational agen- 
cies work together for the good of the com: 


(Continued on page 478) 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


NE of the best and most entertaining 
() letters I ever received had exactly 
one. word in it; but it was a potent 
word, and it gave me renewed respect for 
the power of language. The letter was 
composed by the managing editor of the 
Washington Post, a great and satisfying 
newspaper from which I imbibed daily 
nourishment for many years, and which I 
still miss sadly. 

With all its attractions, the Post had a 
dramatic critic who wrote the worst English 
I have ever seen in print; and one day I 
got tired of it and sat down at my type- 
writer and told the M.E. just what I thought 
about it. I really should not have com- 
plained, for I had found the drama critic’s 
long, involved, often verb-less sentences 
financially profitable, as I had sold two of 
them to the New Yorker as entrants in that 
magazine’s non-stop sentence derby. How- 
ever, I did not think they graced the pages 
of an otherwise distinguished newspaper, 
and so I quoted several of them in the letter 
I wrote the editor and asked him how they 
struck him. His reply was a model of con- 
cise expression. After the customary head- 
ing and salutation, he inscribed one word 
in the middle of the page, thus: ( 

Touché! 
and signed himself “yours very truly.” I 
have kept that letter for years as a classic 
example of rhetoric, and I enjoyed it far 
more than I could have enjoyed several 
pages of explanation and apology. 

There is no explanation nor apology for 
bad English on the part of an individual 
who was born and bred to use that lang- 
uage and has had at least a few years of 
instruction in reading and writing. Just 
recently, I was rebuked for using some bad 
French in these columns, and I quote the 
letter with apologies for my sins, and with 
some pleasure, since the writer shares my 
objections to certain verbal errors. Com- 
menting on my use of béte noir, he says: 


Dear Molly Mather, 
I share your dislike for “due to” modi- 


fying a verb, but I find it everywhere, even 
in the Saturday Review of Literature, just 
as I find “John and myself went to town” 
in the same repository of good English. 
In the “best” translations of Proust, J 
found the same locution upward of a hun- 
dred times. Evidently the translator was 
unaware of the existence of either “I” or 
“we.” 

But, dear lady, “béte” is exclusively 
feminine gender, and “noir” will not do. 
It must be “noire” or “noires.” See good 
old Fowler, “Dictionary of English Usage,” 
or any French dictionary. 


C.G.G., NEw JERSEY 


I accept the correction with due humility 
and shame, as well as with considerable 
pride at the thought that someone who 
reads Proust also reads this Mail Box: As 
it happens, I am just now right in the mid- 
dle of “Remembrance of Things Past,” and 
while I find it perfectly fascinating to read, 
it takes all the mind I have and there is 
none left to spot the translator’s errors. 

I said last month that we would talk 
about the every day problems of deafness 
this time; but there is in type a long letter 
that is too good to leave out, so we shall 
have to save our Pet Problems for another 
month. I have already had several letters 
in .relation to the Hollywood party I 
described in June. 

Meanwhile, here is this rather surprising 
letter, written only four months ago by a 
sergeant in the Air Service of the Ameri- 
can Army of Occupation in Austria: 


A G.I. in Vienna 


I did write you one letter from over 
here—I think it was from Chateau Thierry, 
but I'll bring you up to date, since J’ve 
forgotten what I said. We docked, as I 
must have told you, at Le Havre, and 
traveled in 40-and-8’s to Chateau Thierry. 
From there I shipped to Wiesbaden, near 
Frankfurt, where I stayed only twa weeks 
before coming here shortly after Thanks- 
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giving. I liked the way they sent me here. 
I was awakened one morning about ten 
o'clock by a sergeant, who handed me my 
orders, told me to go to Vienna, and left. 
There were no directions or suggestions 
as to how I was to get there, and there 
was no date on my orders saying when. 
This intrigued me, of course, so | packed 
my bags and took off. I caught a ride into 
Frankfurt and looked about—not too hard 
—for a means of getting to Vienna. The 
town was terribly torn up, but there was 
still a lot to see and I spent the whole 
day sight seeing and in the evening went 
to a performance of Othello at the opera 
house. 
Traveler's Luck 


I stayed at the transient billets that night, 
and the next day I stumbled on the ATC 
office and went in to see if they had 
any planes going to Austria. They did, 
but not until the next day, so 1 got a 
reservation—and even a priority number! 
—and went out to see some more of the 
town. We took off about eleven the next 
morning and at noon we landed at Salz- 
burg, the birthplace of Mozart, for lunch. 
Vienna was closed in, however, so we 
stayed at Salzburg that night. It is a very 
pretty little town, hardly touched by bombs, 
and I went to a wonderful symphony con- 
cert at the Mozarteum, featuring a selec- 
tion of Strauss and Lanner pieces. I landed 
the next day at Tulln Air Base, about ten 
miles from Vienna, which I learned was to 
be my new post. I reported to the CO, 
got myself assigned to the Air Inspector’s 
office, got a room and began to make my- 
self at home. 

My room is a big, light, airy one, with 
French doors opening onto a little balcony 
which overlooks the runways, and affords 
an excellent view of the mountains and 
part of the famed Vienna Woods. I have a 
big four-poster bed with a real mattress, 
sheets and blankets; a steam radiator; a 
beautiful oak table; two chairs (ordinary 
ones, but I’m working on a deal to get 
an easy chair) a big, oak locker with 
space to hang my clothes and little cup- 
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boards to put things in; a moderately fancy 
chandelier; no rug except a little throw 
rug I picked up in town, but I’m working 
on a deal for a big one; drapes on the 
French doors which can be opened or 
closed by pulling on a velvet rope with a 
tassel; a table lamp and the usual ashtrays, 
bookends, etc. A woman cleans the room 
daily, makes the bed, and even shines my 
shoes. The latrines are beautiful, tiled 
rooms with modern plumbing, and are kept 
spotless by the cleaning women. In fact, 
they clean so much of the time and pop 
in and out so unexpectedly that you just 
have to get used io the presence of females, 
They think nothing of it, and I’ve reached 
the point where | don’t notice it either. 


Dining, Not Eating 

We eat—dine—I mean, in a huge, pan- 
eled room, with heavy oaken beams criss- 
crossing the ceiling. It is lighted by huge 
chandeliers and windows that reach almost 
from the floor to the ceiling on two sides. 
The tables are also oak, as are the high- 
backed, beautifully carved chairs. We sit 
four at a table, although, if you have a 
larger party, the head waiter will have 
several tables pushed together for you. 
There is a waitress for every four tables and 
the service and food are wonderful. We eat 
from fine china, crystal and_ silverware 
stamped with the Nazi swastika. Oh, and | 
almost forgot, there is a six-piece Viennese 
orchestra which plays Strauss, Mozart, etc., 
continually. 

A typical meal, not the best or the worst, 
would be as follows: tomato juice or fruit, 
cocktail, soup, roast beef or steak, puree de 
pommes de terre, creamed asparagus tips, 
peas, hot rolls, butter, jelly, dessert and 
coffee or tea or milk. Holidays and special 


occasions such as Christmas we really feast. 


Winning the Peace? 
As to what I am doing to win the peace, 
I am not prepared to state just now, but ! 
can list some of my activities. I am editor 
of the base newspaper; I am manager and 
first baritone of a barber shop quartette; ! 
am the billiards champion of headquarters 


(Continued on page 474) 
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A Volunteer Lip Reading Class 


By A. N. HuME 


friend and associate, Ray Pengra, 

came into my office to inquire wheth- 
er a group of three might meet for a 
short time each week to attempt a study 
of lip-reading just “on our own.” He 
emphasized that this attempt to learn with- 
out guidance from a professional instruc- 
tor would be an experiment. 

Let it be stated immediately that whether 
Ray Pengra considers himself a_profes- 
sional teacher or otherwise he is a teacher 
nevertheless. That may be taken into ac- 
count in connection with this brief re- 
port of the progress of our group of three, 
over a period of sixteen months meeting 
for an hour, first once per week, then 
twice per week to study and practice lip- 
reading. 

We utilized the beginning lessons in 
lip reading by Edward B. Nitchie and 
later the advanced text by Mrs. Nitchiec. 
Also we have the issues of the “VoLTA 
REVIEW’ as published. These texts and the 
current magazine have stabilized our 
studies and stimulated interest by pointing 
out progress being made by many others 
near and far. 


months ago, or more, my 


Experience now dating over months in- 
dicates to us that people who find their 
hearing impaired, whether to smaller or 
greater degree, can find decided benefit 
for themselves and doubtless for others in 
associating themselves into a volunteer 
class, for regular lessons. Some observa- 
tions have come to us which might be 
helpful to others, who make a similar 
attempt. 


It is evidently not essential to have a 


Eprror’s Note: It is unusual for a college stu- 
dent, without special training in the teaching of lip 
reading. to organize an informal class for the study 
of that subject. It is far more unusual when the 


ether participants are members of the college faculty! 

It is interesting to knew that (1) Mr. Pengra, in 
spite of total deafness, has secured his Master of Sci- 
ence degree in Economics and Rural Sociology, and 
(2) that he is willing to continue informal lip read- 
ing practice work if there are people in the vicinity 
of Brookings, S. D., who would like to join a group. 


large number in the class at the start. In 
our instance we may have felt some diffi- 
dence to attempt a larger group, until we 
had tried out the matter for ourselves. 
The size of the class, up to a limit, would 
doubtless depend on the. attitude which 
the membership found in themselves. It 
is evidently desirable to have a congenial 
group with even better than ordinary un- 
derstanding of one another. 


This voluntary meeting together to study 
lip reading is found to slowly increase our 
ability to read lips. That it is slow might 
seem surprising since it is the ultimate ob- 
jective. Just the same it need not be con- 
sidered discouraging, for adults who have 
habitually secured ideas through hearing. 
One evidently has to acquire the habit of 
observing lip-movements before one knows 
what those movements signify. “The motto 
of the lip reader should be practice” and 
then more practice. 


It is also evident that there is much to 
gain from association in a volunteer lip 
reading class, even before all members 
become fully competent lip-readers. These 
benefits come from association in itself. 
Meeting together occasionally with a group 
of kindred spirits helps guard against a 
degree of isolation, which guarding against 
may be desirable both for people who 
hear well and those who hear not so well. 
There is good authority for stating that 
all kinds of people should not forsake meet- 
ing together. 


Adults who organize themselves into a 
volunteer class to study lip-reading, will 
come upon the idea that they are not 
alone as they grow older, in hearing a 
little less accurately, and therefore need- 
ing to sharpen their sense perceptions in 
other directions. People who hear a little 
less, may need to secure ideas by a better 
educated sense of sight. That is not some- 
thing to be depressed about—much of the 


(Continued on page 474) 
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Letters to 


EARS ACROSS THE SEA! 


An American Letter 


_TTACHED is a letter I received re- 
A cently from England. The occasion 
of this letter was a gift I made of 
a hearing aid to one of the members of 
a club in England. The letter informs me 
of the girl’s reaction after using the aid. 
The reason I think the comments are 
important is that I maintain that the great- 
est factor in rehabilitation of an adult who 
has lost his or her hearing is restoration, 
if it can be accomplished by mechanical 
means. Two things stand in the way of 
making such adjustment—inability to pur- 
chase an aid or resistance to the appeal 
of those advocating an aid to assist in 
hearing. 


My friend in England deserves a great’ 


deal of credit for giving so much of him- 
self in this matter. Besides arranging to 
get the aid through customs and arranging 
with the manufacturer in this country for 
any necessary servicing, he undertook to 
find out how English batteries could be 
adapted to it. Then he was left with the 
bother and fuss of adjusting the wearer to 
the use of it. 

You may think I’m crazy purchasing 
hearing aids and sending them to England, 
but not from my standpoint. I think it 
is good mental therapy. Any man who 
was as active as I was and enjoyed rela- 
tionship with his fellowmen as much as 
I did, lives in a vacuum when he becomes 
totally deaf. I get a real kick when I 
see a human being brought back to life. 
Each of us has his own values in the 
process of living and as a result, for better 
or for worse, we try and maintain them. 
Looking at it psychologically, it is ideal. 
Few with my lack of opportunity for social 
life and understanding companionship can 
escape introversion. Fulfilling a desire to 
be of help to someone is in its essence 
extroverted activity. In this way a balance 


The Volta Review 


the Editor 


is maintained between two mental charac- 
teristics. 

I hope that this message to the hard 
of hearing may be instrumental in bring- 
ing about someone’s rehabilitation and 


happiness.—D. A. 
English Enclosure 


“. . .[t was difficult to contact Miss —— 
as she lives away from London and var- 
ious troubles at home prevented her from 
coming to see me, but finally she managed 
to spend a few hours with us. As soon as 
I fitted the hearing aid on her ear and 
switched it on, a lovely smile appeared 
on her face. She said she could hear per- 
fectly with it. I made various tests with 
the [hearing aid] and satisfied myself 
that it suited her very well. ‘She even 
heard my daughter crying in the next 
room, and also the “ticking” of our clock, 
which being electric is not very loud. 

“It will take her some time to get ac- 
customed to wearing the [aid] but I have 
had a letter from her and she appears to 
be enjoying life again. She went to the 
movies and heard a film again for the 
first time in four years! Your gift has 
brought a great deal of happiness to a 
girl in need of help. Thank you... . I 
am only sorry you couldn’t see the beam 
of delight on her face when she found 
she could hear again.”—M. S. 


Orchids 


I wanted to say something about the 
Votta. I have been amazed at the inti- 
mate character of its get-up—technical mat- 
ters treated exactly but in the common 
speech, and the generally informal treat- 
ment of the matter presented to readers. 
What I mean is that the VoLTa by simplic- 
ity, truthfulness, and friendly exchange of 
thought has given us a magazine so inter- 
esting that it is unique, and I mean unique 
beyond any other magazine that I’ve ever 
seen. I dote on it!—S. D. 
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In the Books and Magazines 


Reorganization of the New York State Wel- 
fare System: from Digest of N. Y. State 
Social Welfare and Related Laws of 1946, 
with quotation from “Making Public Wel- 
fare History,” by Lee C. Dowling, in Survey 
Midmonthly, April 1946. 


The New York State Department of 
Social Welfare has passed several laws in 
1946 which will be of interest and benefit 


to the hard of hearing and deaf in that 


state and which may point the way for 
future legislation of a similar nature in 
other states. Some of the provisions in the 
field of hearing are as follows: 

1. State aid to the localities for home 
relief, old age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, and assistance to the blind is 
increased so that the localities’ share of 
such welfare and administrative expendi- 
tures is reduced to, and stabilized at, 20 
percent. 

2. The State Health Commissioner shall 
act in advisory capacity . . . to prevent dis- 
eases and defects of childhood. ... 

3. Responsibility for cost of maintaining 
deaf and blind state pupils in institutions 
is clarified; amount of state aid is in- 
creased from $300 to $400 for blind or 
deaf pupils attending a college, a univer- 
sity, or a technical or professional school 
in this state. 

New York State has had an unenviable 
reputation as the possessor of the most 
complicated local welfare system in the 
United States, and the changes called for 
by this legislation are the most extensive 
ever made at one time in the state’s his- 
tory, arrived at as a result of carefully con- 
ducted studies of New York’s own peculiar 
problems. 


Supplement to United States Naval Medical 
Bulletin, March 1946. Bureau of Medi- 
cine and Surgery, Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

The U. S. Navy Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery has published a supplement 
to the U. S. Naval Medical Bulletin, en- 
titled “Rehabilitation at the U. S. Naval 
Hospital, Philadelphia.” One section cov- 


ers “Hearing and Speech Rehabilitation” 
and sets forth the following sub-sections: 
1. The History and Development of the 
Program; 2. The Philosophy of and‘ Gen- 
eral Approach to Hearing Rehabilitation; 
3. Hearing Loss in the Navy and Marine 
Corps; Incidence, Etiology, and Statistical 
Analysis; 4. Processing Aural Rehabilitees; 
Coordination of Medical and Nonmedical 
Services; 5. Physical Facilities and Equip- 
ment for the Rehabilitation of Hearing; 6. 
Testing of Hearing and Fitting of Hearing 
Aids; 7. Fabrication of Ear Molds; 8. 
Speech Reading, Auditory Training, and 
Speech Correction in the Re-education Pro- 
gram; and 9. Adjustment of the Hard-of- 
Hearing after Leaving the Service. The 
authors of these contributions include 
Francis L. Lederer, M.D.; Herbert Koepp- 
Baker, Ph.D.; William B. Hawkins, M.D.; 
Eva A. Thompson, who was secretary to 
the late Dr. Walter Hughson; Lt. Miriam 
D. Pauls, and others. 

Designated by the Surgeon General of 
the Navy as the National Naval center for 
aural rehabilitation on July 15, 1944, this 
unit of the Bureau of Medicine and Sur- 
gery has to date processed 2,787 patients. 
The history of this program and the non- 
medical problems encountered are outlined 
in the Supplement. 

Captain Francis Lederer (MC) states 
that “from the beginning the fundamental 
idea of the aural rehabilitation program 
has been its centralization in the indi- 
vidual’s personality. . . . The goal is the 
restitution of the total person. A man is 
taught speech reading, fitted with a hear- 
ing aid and trained to use it.” The patient 
is taught how to meet the problems of his 
disability with intelligence, so that al- 
though “he must live with his disability, 
he need not be handicapped.” With this 
in mind, a training program of eight weeks 
was developed to include lessons in speech 
reading, auditory training and speech cor- 
rection, to incorporate educational and 
prevocational counseling, carefully super- 
vised practice with a selected hearing aid, 
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occupational therapy, physical training, 
congenial social opportunities and a chance 
to try part-time industrial training in the 
city of Philadelphia. 

Bearing in mind that “rehabilitation of 
hearing and speech disabilities is primarily 
a nonmedical function, and that after the 
initial examination, diagnosis, and treat- 
ment, the great majority of rehabilitees 
require relatively little medical attention,” 
a highly skilled staff was assembled from 
civilian fields and various assignments in 
the service to conduct this program. 


Through experience gained in handling 
such large numbers of rehabilitees, “wide 
vistas of special fields inherent in work 
with the deafened and the speech handi- 
capped” have been opened. The rehabili- 
tation program was started with few pre- 
conceived notions and was flexible enough 
to include new developments as the pro- 
gram progressed. Old military hearing 
tests were found to be inadequate as meas- 
urements of hearing acuity. “Aside from 
the functional tests with tuning-forks, still 
considered clinically useful for diagnostic 
purposes, we place [our] reliance in the 
quantification of hearing loss by means of 
audiometry and the measurement of speech 
reception with an electronic evaluator 
whose sound-pressure output is adequately 
monitored.” 

Much has been learned about the per- 
formance of various hearing aids. Only 
those approved by the Council on Physical 
Medicine of the A.M.A. are fitted, chief 
emphasis being placed on the individual 
needs of each rehabilitee. Progress has 
been made also in the development of ear 
molds, with evidence that better and 
cheaper ones can be produced in the future. 


—R. E. N. 


The Newly Deafened Patient, by Ruth E. 
Nichols, R.N. in The American Journal of 
Nursing, April 1946. Single copies, 35c. 
(Order direct 1790 Broadway, N. Y.. 19.) 


A brief but clear cut article—just what 
nurses ought to know about hard of hear- 
ing adults and how to help them. Miss 
Nichols met scores of newly deafened pa- 
tients at Deshon General Hospital and 
knows whereof she speaks. 
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How Well Do You Hear, by Marion R. Blum. 
HYGEIA July 1946, p. 510, American 
Medical Association, 535 N. Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. Single copy 
25 cents. 


Setting forth the belief that “just as a 
person with poor sight can be aided by 
wearing glasses, so can most hard of hear- 
ing persons be helped by wearing a hear- 
ing aid,” this brief article advocates 
putting every bit of hearing to use by 
getting a well-adjusted hearing aid. The 
author admits that hearing aids are not 
completely magic, but does believe that 
with the proper attitude of mind, there is 
a chance for relief in most cases of hearing 
deficiency. 

The Silent World, Official Organ of the 
National Institute for the Deaf, 105 
Gower Street, London, W. C. 1, England. 
Price, eight shillings per annum; single 
copy, sixpence. 


The National Institute for the Deaf has 
been for many years an information center 
regarding deafness and its alleviation. Its 
principal publications hitherto have been 
informational bulletins and a directory, 
“All About the Deaf,” which covered com- 
prehensively the various services available 
in the United Kingdom to the deaf and the 
hard of hearing. The Silent World, we 
believe, represents its first effort to reach 
the public through a monthly periodical. 

Volume 1, Number 1, is a well printed, 
carefully edited 32-page booklet, with half- 
tone illustrations, advertising, and some 
use of color on the cover. The hope is 
expressed that, as paper becomes more 
plentiful, the magazine may be made larger. 
[ts purpose is stated by His Grace the Duke 
of Montrose, as follows: 

“It is going to be about the deaf and 
dumb, the deafened, and the hard of hear- 
ing, and we are going to tell the world 
that we are not the odd and dismal folk 
so many of our more fortunate fellow- 
mortals think we are. . . . One of our chief 
aims is to put ourselves across to the hear- 
ing, and—no less—to bring the hearing 
across to us. There is still far too much 
diffidence and suspicion on our side, and 
too much embarrassment and lack of 
understanding on theirs.” 

(Continued on page 472) 
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Our Miscellany 


Teachers Needed In New York City 


During the fall of 1946 the Board of 
Examiners, at the direction of the Super- 
intendent of Public Schools in New York 
City, will invite application for license as 
teachers of the deaf and the hard of 
hearing. Applicants must be fully eligible 
by February 3, 1947. Anyone interested 
in applying should write to the Board of 
Education of the City of New York, 110 
Livingston Street, Brooklyn 2, New York. 


Visual Speech 

Research which, it is hoped, will greatly 
benefit the deaf and the hard of hearing 
will be started at the University of Michi- 
gan in September, it is announced by 
President Alexander G. Ruthven. 

The project has been made possible by 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories, of New 
York City, which have spent more than 
a million dollars in the engineering as- 
pects of “visual speech” and are now turn- 
ing over the results of this experimenta- 
tion to the University to permit research 
necessary to show the educational applica- 
tions, President Ruthven said. 

The center of research will be the 
Speech Clinic of the University’s Insti- 
tute for Human Adjustment, with H. Har- 
lan Bloomer as the director. The Speech 
Clinic also is associated with the Depart- 
ment of Speech at the University. Also 
co-operating closely in the project will 
be the School of Special Education at 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, 
headed by Director Francis Lord. 

To assist in the project, two members 
of the Bell Telephone Company research 
laboratories will be added’ to the faculty 
of the University and Michigan State Nor- 
mal College. George Kopp will receive a 
half-time appointment as an associate pro- 
fessor of speech in the University and 
devote the other half of his time to being 
a research associate in the Speech Clinic. 
Harriet Greene is to become an assistant 
professor at Michigan State Normal Col- 


lege and a research assistant in the Uni- 
versity’s Speech Clinic. 

The research will have a variety of ap- 
plications. Besides being useful in teaching 
language to the deaf and the hard of 
hearing, it also will be useful in the cor- 
rection of speech defects and the study 
of foreign languages, phonetics and music. 
It is anticipated that other units of the 
University will participate in research in 
the latter phases of the project. 


Educational Grants for Teachers 


Because of the shortage of teachers in 
the field of special education, the Michigan 
Society for Crippled Children and Dis- 
abled Adults will provide grants to “teach- 
ers, physical therapists, and occupational 
therapists for the following types of physi- 
cally handicapped children: orthopedic, 
cardiac, deaf and hard of hearing, blind 
and partially seeing, speech defective, epi- 
leptic and tuberculous.” 

Students are expected to study in edu- 
cational institutions in Michigan, with per- 
haps a few rare exceptions, and those who 
accept “scholarship aid in their profes- 
sional preparation will be obligated under 
the principle of good faith to teach the 
particular type of physically handicapped 
children for which the training qualifies 
them in the State of Michigan for at least 
two years immediately after preparation is 
completed.” 


More University Courses 


From month to month the Votta Re- 
viEW has published notices about special 
summer courses in the field of speech and 
hearing. It is now too late to give advance 
information but it is interesting to learn 
that, in addition to the eleven University 
Summer Courses already mentioned, there 
have been special sessions in the following: 
Occidental College, Los Angeles; San Fran- 
cisco State College; University of Denver; 
University »f North Carolina, and Illinois 
State Normal University. . 
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This equipment is used to test the 
tensile strength of filament wire used 
in hearing aid tubes. Wire must pass 
prescribed limits in order to insure 
satisfactory life. 


* Step by step each Raytheon “flat” high- 
fidelity hearing aid tube is inspected and 
tested to give you better, more dependable 
hearing aid tubes. The inspection pro- 
cedure illustrated above is only one of the 
46 separate inspections responsible for 
these high quality hearing aid tubes. 
Raytheon’s continued superiority in the 
manufacture of hearing aid tubes is de- 
pendent on quality control and Raytheon’s 
never-ending efforts to develop new and 
finer tubes through technical research. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
NEWTON, MAS 


on 


HEARING AID TUBE DIVISION 
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Dr. and Mrs. Ewing in California 
and Illinois 


On May 16, Dr. and Mrs. A. W. G. 
Ewing were guests of honor at a luncheon 
given by Provost Clarence A. Dykstra of 
the University of California. The luncheon 
was given in Westwood Village, adjacent 
to the Los Angeles Campus of the Univer- 
sity of California, and was attended by 
the host, the guests of honor, Mrs. Spen- 
cer Tracy, and members of the University’s 
Departments of Education, English 
(Speech), Physics, and Psychology. De- 
tails were arranged for the Provost by Dr. 
Norman A. Watson of the Department of 
Physics. After the luncheon, the guests 
visited the Psychological Clinical School 
under the direction of Dr. Grace Fernald, 
and the Hearing Laboratory in the De- 
partment of Physics under the direction of 
Dr. Watson. The Provost and all the mem- 
bers of the staff were greatly impressed 
by the charming personalities of the guests 
and their extremely fine work—which they 
described briefly and with great modesty. 


In July Dr. and Mrs. Ewing gave a 
series of lectures at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Ill. Members of the Uni- 
versity staff in Education and Psychology 
as well as in the School of Speech were 
most enthusiastic about the soundness of 
the approach which “the Ewings” take to 
the problems of the education of the deaf. 
The statement was made by many that 
the lectures by Dr. and Mrs. Ewing con- 
stituted the most significant and best 
received of any feature in the special 
hearing programs at Northwestern. 


It’s Dr. Elstad Now 


President Leonard Elstad of Gallaudet 
College was honored on June 4 by his 
alma mater, St. Olaf’s College, Northfield, 
Minnesota, which granted him the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Laws. 

Dr. Elstad, formerly the Superintendent 
of the Minnesota School for the Deaf, re- 
cently succeeded Dr. Percival Hall as the 
head of the only college for the deaf in 
the world. 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 


Best home environment. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or experienced supervisors. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN: Oentral Institute offers all advantages 
of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical supervision of both Resi- 


dent and Day Pupils. 


Education and Training from Nursery School to High School. 


OLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN: Salvaging of Residual Hear- 
ing is a specialty of Central Institute using the Acoustic Method of Dr. Goldstein. 
Lip Reading, speech conservation and academic instruction for hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren at all grade levels. 


LIP READING FOR ADULTS: Private and 7 Instruction for the adult deaf. 
Conversation Classes for all pupils. 

CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS: Classes for development of speech of con- 
genital aphasics; instruction for correction of stuttering and articulatory defects; 
instruction in oral inaccuracies, lisping, cleft palate; speech instruction and physio- 
therapy for spastics. 


Private and class instruction from 3 years of age to adult level. 
Academic instruction at elementary school level. 


TEACHERS’ COLLEGE: This department is affiliated with Washington Univer- 
sity. With adequate pre-professional training, applicants may qualify, after a 2 
year professional course, for the B.S. in Education or M.S. in Education granted 
by Washington University. 


Founded by Dr. Max A. Goldstein 
Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal Emeritus 


For further information address 


DR. HELEN S. LANE, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY (10) ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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The. 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 


Committee of Faculty. 
ee 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Blement and Drill Charts consisting of 
1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 
Per Set $5.00 
Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 
LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 
By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 


CHILDREN 
Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $10.00 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $17.00 
Series III. Myths $10.00 
Series I, II and Ii $35.00 
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Banishing “Nobody Wants Me” 


About three days before graduation in 
June I was giving hearing tests in one of 
our schools. A young girl came in, wear- 
ing a hearing aid. She had worn one for 
two or three years. She had lost most of 
her hearing when a small child and only 
through her mother’s constant help had 
she been able to progress through the pub- 
lic schools. She said she didn’t know how 
she had gotten along before she wore a 
hearing aid. She had never had any formal 
training in lip reading, but she had picked 
it up, and communication with her was 
satisfactory. In fact, when I tested her 
hearing I was surprised to find that she 
had so little. 

She was to graduate in three days, so I 
said to her, ““What are you planning to do, 
Betsy?” 

“T don’t know,” she answered. 

“Haven't you had any particular train- 
ing? Don’t you know what you want to 
do?” 

“Well, yes, but nobody wants hard of 
hearing people.” 

“What do you want to do?” I asked. 

“T want to work for a dressmaker, or 
be a designer, or something, but no one 
will hire me because I am hard of hearing. 
No one wants hard of hearing people.” 

“If you are well trained, Betsy, and will- 
ing to work, a great many people won't 
care whether you hear perfectly or not. And 
you can get what training you want right 
here in San Diego.” 

Through the school, contact was made 
with the Vocational Rehabilitation Serv- 
ice before graduation day. Aptitude tests 
were given to Betsy and it was found that 


. she had high aptitude in clerical work. The 


Vocational Rehabilitation Service has en- 
tered her in a business school where she 
is fast becoming a competent comptometer 
operator. I saw some of the letters she 
had written to the Service and learned 
that she is happy. And nowhere did I see 


_any of that nobody-wants-me stuff. The 


Vocational Rehabilitation Service is truly 


wonderful. 
Ciwa GRIFFITHS 
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AN’T YOU SEE—I’m wearing anew Zenith 
Hearing Aid and I can hear again! 
You don’t have to shout any more. 


Sure ...I admit I used to think it was 
my business if I didn’t choose to wear an 
aid. But when folks stopped trying to 
make me hear because they had to shout 
...-I realized my defective hearing in- 
volved more than just myself. 


So I got smart and tried a Zenith. Wear 
it as casually as eyeglasses now because 
its Neutral-Color Earphone and Cord are 
so inconspicuous. (Even you didn’t no- 
tice it, remember?) And I’m getting out 
among people more... getting on better 
with my work, too. 


Smartest thing I ever did for myself 
and my friends was putting on a Zenith. 
No one will ever have to raise his voice 
to me again. 


THE NEW 


OFF 


RADIONIC 
HEARING AID 


SY THE MAKERS OF ZENITH RADIOS 
COPYRIGHT 1946. ZENITH RADIO CORP. 


If you are hard of hearing—do yourself 
and your friends a favor: Visit your local 
Zenith dispenser for a free demonstration 
of the New Zenith Radionic Hearing Aid. 


No one will press you to buy. You ad- 
just the Zenith yourself to your own 
hearing needs with the flick of a finger. 
It’s easy as focusing binoculars! See your 
dispenser soon...and mail coupon, for 
free descriptive literature. 


Choice of Amplifier Colors at No Extra Cost 
Super-powered 
Model A-3-A $50 


Model B-3-A(Bone- 
Conduction) $50 
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Mail This Coupon Today for FREE Descriptive Literature 


! ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, Dept. HH-34 


6001 Dickens Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois. 


of nearest Zenith dispenser. 


Please send me FREE literature about the Zenith 
Radionic Hearing Aids—plus name and address 


; 
iat 
a 
City State... 
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THE DESHON BOOK 


of Lip Reading Practice Material 


Prepared by the Faculty at Deshon General 
Hospital for Deafened Service Men 


Equally Suitable 
FOR ALL LIP READERS 


This Book Is Twice the Size of Previous 
Volta Bureau Practice Books 


Special Price 


Order Now! 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


BETTER 


with the 
New GEM-V-5 


Thirty-four years of hearing aid 
background developed this new, 
smaller size, lighter weight and 
smartly designed for all-around 
performance .. . 


SINGLE UNIT 
All Occasional GEM 


Call for Free Demonstration 
or write for Booklet “V”’ 


GEM EAR PHONE Co. 
INC. 
47 W. 34th St. NEW YORK 1,N.Y. 


The Volta Review 


THANK YOU; COME AGAIN! 


The Volta Bureau wishes to thank the 
friends who co-operated so generously in 
response to the request for old copies. 

Several additions have been made to 
the original list of numbers of which our 
supply is exhausted. If readers would be 
kind enough to send any of the following 
issues to 1537 35th Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 7, D. C., they would be appreciated: 


The Association Review 


October 

December 

October 

June 

February, December 
April, June, October 
April, June 


The Volta Review 
April, May, Oct., Nov., Dec. 
January, February, March, April, 
May, June, Sept., Oct., Nov. 
March, April, June 
January, February, May, June, July, 
August, September, October 
Jan., Feb., March, April, June, July 
February, May, June, August 
July, November 
February, March, April, May, June, 
July, August, September, December 
January, February, May, July, Au- 
gust, Sept., Oct., Nov., Dec. 
January 
June 
January, September 
September, November 
June, July, Sept., Oct, Nov., Dec. 
February, December 
July, September, December 
August 
September 
February, May 
1937: September 
1939: December 
: May, November, December 
: January, February, June, September 
: October, November 
: September 
: April, November 
: January, February, May 


1899; 
1902: 
1903: 
1904: 
1905: 
1908: 
1909: 


1910: 
1911: 


1912: 
1913: 


1914: 
1915: 
1916: 
1917: 


1918: 


1919: 
1920: 
1928: 
1929: 
1930: 
1932: 
1933: 
1934: 
1935: 
1936: 
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SHERMAN K. SMITH SCHOOLS OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
UNIT ONE 


SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION 


FOR THE DEAF, HARD OF HEARING AND REHABILITATION OF SPEECH 


HEALTH 
A 12 AND 
MONTH EDUCATION 
SCHOOL Go 
YEAR HAND IN 
HAND 


A SCHOOL FOR SUPERIOR CHILDREN 


HEALTH: The placing of this school in the sun warmed climate of Florida was done for 
the purpose of avoiding as much as possible the colds and catarrhal disturbances that seriously 
interfere with much vocal and oral advancement in children. Outdoor classes, heated rooms 
in cool weather, sun baths, outdoor play programs, small gardens for each child, trips to 
Florida's beauty spots. 


ORAL EDUCATION: The school is entirely oral and aural. Speech is taught by the 
Sherman K. Smith Method of Physical Phonetics. Emphasis is upon normalizing voice quality. 
If we can have the child from pre-school age, little “Deaf Quality” of voice is noticeable. In 
the older pupil, where voice and speech have already been established, voices usually can be 
improved. General speech reading techniques are employed. All avenues of oral and aural 
education are used. 


TRAINING FROM NURSERY SCHOOL THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL: 


Special tutoring service through a university for hearing students will be provided for the 
graduate who has had three-quarters of his educational training in this school. 


SPEECH READING FOR ADULTS—SPEECH CORRECTION 


TEACHER TRAINING DEPARTMENT: The SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL 
EDUCATION is affiliated with the University of Tampa. Applicants from our school may 
qualify for B.S. degree in education granted by the University of Tampa by meeting the re- 
quirements of that institution. 


SHERMAN K. SMITH, Founder MARY BACH, Assisant 
238 East Davis Boulevard 
Tampa, Florida 
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LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE I. For 
small hard of hearing children up to 8 years of age. 
The plan consists of the building up of a carefully 
adapted vocabulary by means ef objects, pictures, ac- 
tions, etc., and gradually enlarging until very simple 
sentences and play exercises are within the child's 
range. $2.25 


LIP READINC FOR CHILDREN, GRADE Il. For 
children from about & to 10 years of age. Graded 
and progressive, leading the child forward step by step 
along correct lines into practical lip reading. ...... $2.75 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE Il. For 
children from about 8 to 10 years of age. Graded 
addition to lessons and stories the book contains a 
large Practice Section of highest quality material use- 
ful in adult as well as junior classes. ................0065 $3.75 


LIP READING FOR THE DEAFENED ADULT, GRADE 
IV—a published text of 362 pages, the starting point 
for the average adult. Full directions are given for 
the use of the book in home study. **The most compre- 
hensive book on the subject thus far available.”— 
Hygeia Magazine. $4.00 


COMBINATION PRICES 


Books I, Il, and (mimeographed).............. 
All prices postpaid in the United States 


Order From 


CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
P. O. Box 2044 Seattle 11, Washington 


Fill their lives with happy childhood 
memories at 


CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 


For the Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
Lake Ronkonkoma, L. I., N. Y. 
Fee $650. Monday to Friday 


Bus service. Day or Board. Modern hearing aids. 
Preschool through Elementary. 
Registration for 1946 in Nursery School 
for Deaf Babies. 
Hard vf hearing children may enroll at 
any time t» complete their education with 
Lip-Reading. No child, with a knowledge 
of the Sign Language, admitted to camp 
or school. 


The Volta Review 


Correction 

In the very able and informative article 
by Clara C. Newlee in the July Vota 
REviEw, entitled “What’s Doing in Illi- 
nois,” it is stated: “The National Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults main- 
tains an active service for deaf and hard 
of hearing children through its Speech and 
Hearing Consultant Services, and its Divi- 
sion of Services at the University of Illi- 
nois.” 

The Division of Services for Crippled 
Children of the University of Illinois is 
a public agency, established under the 
terms of the Federal Social Security Act 
providing for services for crippled chil- 
dren. It is supported entirely by Federal 
and State tax funds, administered by the 
University of Illinois. The National So- 
ciety for Crippled Children and Adults is 
a private agency. 

This correction is made through the 
courtesy of a VOLTA REVIEW reader, who 
complimented Miss Newlee on “a splendid 
job in reporting the many facets of a 
program divided among a diversity of 
agencies.” 


Honors for Mrs. Davies 

Mrs. Rachael Dawes Davies, for twenty- 
five years active in the education of the 
deaf, has been given the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Education by Huron College, 
South Dakota. This is the first honorary 
degree conferred by Huron College and 
was given in recognition of Mrs. Davies’ 
work in training teachers for the deaf. Dr. 
Davies is in charge of the teacher train- 
ing at Western Reserve University’s hearing 
and speech center and is state supervisor of 
day schools for the deaf in Ohio. 


American Hearing Society 

On June 16 the American Society for the 
Hard of Hearing changed its name to the 
American Hearing Society. This change 
was made for the following reasons: (1) 
emphasis is placed on hearing; (2) the 
name is broad and implies that membership 
is open to all; (3) the name is brief and 
lends itself to publicity. 
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. Hear! 
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CLEARTONE 


T 
AN AMERICAN SOUND PRODUC 


MINIATURE PARTS 
NEW IMPROVED HEARING 


@ Revolutionary case-within-a-case reduces case 
and clothing noises. 

@ Invisible earmold. No receiver in the ear. 

@ Special made fittings for difficult cases. 


@ Miniature Walky-Talkie A-Cells and Minimax 8 Cell Phone 
@ Super-crystal magnetic and bone receivers. for 
@ Greater distance, better understanding. Appointment 


@ Tone control and cut-out for background noises. 
@ Reduced hollow scratchy and muffled sounds, 
@ Instantaneous tube and chassis replacement. 


LIBERAL TRADE-IN ALLOWANCES 


AMERICAN SOUND PRODUCTS Inc. 


104 S. Michigan Ave. Suite 1528 Randolph 3907-8-9 


No other hearing aid in the country has the “sock'’ and sales record, we 
believe, of this copy currently running in many cities. 

“THE SMALLEST EAR-AID IN THE WORLD" is taking the hearing public 
by storm! 


a production is rapidly making it possible to appoint other 
dealers. 


A new and attractive type of dealer-deal and protection awaits the enquiry 
of competent and progressive dealers. 


AMERICAN SOUND PRODUCTS, INC. 
Offices: 104 S. Michigan Ave. 
Plant: 2454 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Hear 
Better! 


’ THIS ONE UNIT 
1S ALL YOU WEAR 
(with earpiece 

and cord) 


koltore Wono-Pac 


No separate battery pack! 
No battery wire! 
About '/2 the weight 
of most hearing aids! 


New freedom, new comfort, and clear, 
rich hearing! That’s what the compact 
little Beltone MONO-PAC offers you. 
It’s a masterpiece of electronic research 
and precision construction . . . with bat- 
teries and transmitter combined into a 
single streamlined case so small that it 
fits in the palm of your hand. Thousands 
wear it... try it and compare it! 


Write for free booklet. 


Beltone Hearing Aid Co. 


1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill. 
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In the Books and Magazines 
(Continued from page 462) 


This is surely a most worthy goal, and 
we wish the National Institute all possible . 
success in attaining it. We feel some doubt, 
however, that the reactionary title of the 
magazine or the design on the cover will 
help in the process. This is no silent world 
to those equipped with modern hearing 
aids. No heavy black hand blocks the audi- 
tory passage. Instead, many ears formerly 
thought impervious to sound are enjoying 
music and understanding speech. We hope 
that future issues of this welcome new- 
comer will stress not silence but cheerful 


noise.—J. B. T. 


Voice Control for Better Speech, by Virginia 
Spurling, The Silent Observer, Knoxville, 
Tennessee, April, 1946. 

The responsibility of the speech of the 
deaf child is largely that of his teacher 
and it is up to her, states the author of 
this brief article, to attempt to eliminate 
that “trait which marks so many of our 
children as being different.” She urges 
that the deaf child be taught to control 
his voice; that such control is part of good 
manners. It is up to his teachers to warn 
him and to make him conscious of the fact 
that certain of his unpleasant vocalizations 
make him conspicuous. The child should 
be taught to substitute, for some of his 
uncontrolled vocalizations, sounds which 
have meaning. Miss Spurling cites as ex- 
amples of substitutes such meaningful 
sounds as “o” and “ou.” 

The point is well taken that “once a 
child has been taught a substitute for his 
uncontrolled vocalizations, he must be 
given opportunities to use it profitably and 
never allowed to slip back without a 
reminder.”—S. P. S. 


Loss of Hearing. Published by The Ameri- 
ean National Red Cross, Washington 13, 
D. C. March, 1946. 12 pages. No charge. 
The American National Red Cross has 

recently published an informative booklet 

for families and friends of veterans who 
have become hard of hearing or deafened 
by war injuries. Titled Loss of Hearing, 
the booklet sets forth briefly the special 
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rriers 
g 
for 


MEN ... WOMEN ...CHILDREN 


Smartly styled Hearing Aid Carriers by Corre: provide 
just the answer to. . . “How should I carry my hearing 
aid?” For, these new Carriers are scientifically designed 
to provide maximum comfort and convenience for men 
. women ... and children. At the same time, the 
Carrier acts as a protective covering for the hearing aid 
. . . keeping it snug to the body and protected from 
knocks or jolts, yet maintaining as much of the original 
clarity of the hearing aid as is scientifically possible. 


for WOMEN 


Corre Carriers are available in various styles 
. .. for wearing on the leg . . . between or below 
the breasts . . . like the neat “tuck away” at the 
left... or under the arm. Designed in satin or 
satin damask in sizes to fit any make of hearing 
aid. Each carrier is easily adjusted to fit your 
requirements. 


tor MEN 


A rugged Carrier with removable and adjustable bat- 
tery carrier. Distributes weight of hearing aid evenly. 
Models for all makes of batteries and hearing aids. 


for CHILDREN... 


This overall vest with front or back buttoning is just 
the thing for growing boys and girls. Available with 
either transmitter carrier alone or with battery carrier, 
as shown. State child’s size if ordering direct. 


F: TEC . « « Write today for FREE illustrated folder 
of the complete line of Corre Hearing 
Aid Carriers. This new folder illus- 
trates hearing aid carriers and 
wavs of wearing them. 


DEALERS 


A few territories 
are still avail- 
ible for Corre 
Carriers. Write 
oday for com- 
‘lete information 
and prices. 
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© Enough to meet urgent needs of 
those who are hard of hearing. 


Office for a demonstration. 


STOCK EAR MOLDS 


Especially designed to fit the average ears, 
giving maxi- 
mum comfort 
and efficiency. 
Made of clear 
Lucite. This 
material can 
be easily filed 
and polished 
for slight 
alterations. 
Adapted to all 
types of midg- 
et receivers. 
No plaster im- 
pression neces- 
sary. Size may 
be determined 
by a novel pa- 
per scale sup- 
plied on re- 
quest. 
DEALERS—Write for Prices Today. 
WE ARE ALSO EQUIPPED 
TO MAKE REPAIRS ON 


ALL HEARING AIDS 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
(A2) NEW YORK 


10 East 43rd St. 
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training given service men in military hos- 
pitals designed for their needs; outlines 
some of the difficulties facing the service- 
man returning to civilian life; and gives 
many helpful suggestions to business asso- 
ciates, friends, and relatives for giving 
confidence and _ understanding, helpful 
cooperation to the hard of hearing or 
deafened fellowman. 

Copies may be obtained by writing to 
The American National Red Cross, Wash- 
ington 13, D. C. 


A Volunteer Lip Reading Class 
(Continued from page 459) 


world’s work is accomplished by people of 
ability who associate with other people. 
some of whom have learned to acquire 
ideas by other senses than hearing. There 
is encouragement in that. 

So it seems abundantly worth while. 
then, for hard of hearing people to asso- 
ciate in a lip reading class for at least 
two general reasons: First, one learns to 
read lips and thus converse more easily 
with others. Even more important, one 
gains contact with the ideas of other peo- 
ple, thus avoiding isolation. 


Molly Mather’s Mail Box 
(Continued from page 458) 


squadron, | am taking German, skiing and 
piano lessons. I go hunting several times 
a week—got a deer day before yesterday— 
and in the evenings I go to operas, con- 
certs,. ballets and night clubs.. The EM 
Club here on the base is called the Waldorf 
in Austria and is in the same type of 
building as the mess hall. There are three 
rooms downstairs and one big one upstairs. 
with booths, tables, a piano and a dance 
floor. There is a 12-piece orchestra. Civil- 
ian girls run the bar and wait on the tables, 
swinging through the aisles carrying four 
or five steins of beer in each hand, just 
like in the movies. 

Vienna is about ten miles from here, and 
the road lies over a small mountain and 
through the Vienna Woods. The city has 
been badly bombed and is far from being 
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Out of Bell Telephone 


Laboratories comes improved 


aid efficiency. 


Developments in the Western 
Electric instrument make it 
possible for most people 

to hear 3) better at a cost 

of less than 2,”an hour, 

using miniature batteries. Your 


choice of Wy 


aie. 


/= featherweight 


battery cases for new economy, 
new @convenience and new 
versatility. See the Western 

Electric Model 64 £:: 


Western Electric Hearing Aids 


ACHIEVEMENT OF BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES 
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The alarm you've 
always wanted 


Welcome news for the hard-of-hearing! 
An electric alarm clock that wakens you 
gently, surely with a flashing light. 

The Telechron Lite-Call is entirely new 
. . . NO noise to disturb others in the house. 
All you do is set the Lite-Call like an ordi- 
nary alarm clock and plug in your bedside 
lamp. Right on the dot the light starts flash- 
ing and keeps it up till you waken and turn 
it off. Tests prove the Lite-Call will rouse 
you even in daylight. It can be used as a 
conventional alarm clock too. 

It comes in a handsome ivory-colored 
plastic case. The electric clock has Tele- 
chron’s famous accuracy. Precision building 
and sealed-in lubrication assure long ser- 
vice, without winding, oiling or regulating. 
AVAILABLE SOON, SEE YOUR DEALER. 
Specifications subject to change without notice. 


atc us par 


ELECTRIC CLOC 


TELECHRON INC., Ashland, Mass. 
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the gay capital it was before the war. The 
largest and most beautiful opera house was 
ruined, but there are two others in opera- 
tion, and I’ve seen, among others, Die 
ledermaus, Martha, The Barber of Seville, 
The Bartered Bride, Fidelio, Tosca, and 
Madame Butterfly. I've also attended a 
number of performances of the Vienna 
Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra, and 
have seen some wonderful ballets. 


There isn’t much inflation here, but the 
black market does a thriving business. 
When I arrived, you could get $100 for 
a carton of cigarettes. The price is now 
down to about $40 or $50. 


Vienna is held jointly by the Americans, 
British, Russians and French, and I’ve had 
an opportunity to get better acquainted 
with our allies. The British are my favor- 
ites, but the Russians are a close second. 
In fact, ’m waging a one-man war against 
the malicious, stupid, ignorant spreading of 
anti-Russian propaganda among the Ameri- 
can soldiers here. It simply infuriates me 
to hear some callow G.I, declaring sol- 
emnly that war between the U. S. and 
Russia is inevitable, and repeating the lies 
about Russians attacking Americans on the 
roads between here and Vienna. The Air 
Inspector, who speaks Russian fluently, and 
I have made a serious attempt to trace 
down the stories, but in every case we are 
unable to find anyone who will actually say 
they were victims of Russian attack, or even 
witnessed such an attack. 


The Viennese fear the Russians greatly 
and do everything they can to promote 
suspicion and disunity between us. Every 
time I go to town, however, I pick up 
several Russians in my jeep and give them 
a ride, and on several occasions another 
sergeant who feels as I do has stopped with 
me to help them repair a truck or give them 
gasoline. We find them just as friendly 
and intelligent as any of our other allies. 
and then when I go back to the Club and 
hear some fool G.1. boasting about how he 
always carries a gun when going through 
Russian territory and how he’s just itching 
to shoot one of them, it burns me up. 
“Don’t ever let them get you alone at 
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““ANYTHING WORTH HEARING 1S WORTH HEARING RIGHT’’ 


EASY WAY TO PICK 
THE HEARING AID 


For Vou 


FIRST 

—See if it has the new ‘‘High- 
Temp” microphone. Heat that 
will boil water will not destroy 
*“‘High-Temp.”’ 


SECOND 


—See if it has the newly-developed 


‘“‘Twin-Reactor’’ (two-in-one) Bone 
Conduction Receiver. It is smaller 
with increased power. 

THIRD 


—Look for the microphone that 
weighs only three ounces. 


FOURTH 
—Get positive assurance of remarkably 
low-upkeep expense. 


FIFTH 

—See how well it has been built. 
Look inside the case . . . see how and 
why it works. 


Of course, if it passes all these 
vital tests, it will be a Radio- 
ear and you can be sure of 
hearing happiness. 


Call at your nearest Radioear 
distributor and confirm these 
points. Ask for the folder ‘“The 
Crystal That Went To War.”’ 


RADIOEAR 
Quality Hearing bids 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 
Radioear Building, 306-8 Beverly Road, Mt. Lebanon, Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 
Manufacturers of Vacuum Tube Hearing Aids Since 1924 
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Nitchie School of Lip Reading, Inc. 
Certified to teach veterans under G.I. Bill of Rights 
Mary Pauline Ralli Kathryn A. Ordman 
SUMMER SESSION JULY 8-AUGUST 17 

342 Madison Ave. Private Lessons 
near 43rd St. Practice Classes 
New York 17, N. Y. Normal Courses 
MU 2—6423 


FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
TEACHER OF LIP READING 
2311 Conn. Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Telephone: North 1874 


A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 


Life Situation Motion Pictures—Correspondence Cou:zse 
LUCELIA M. MOORE 
462 No. Oakhurst Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Summer Courses at University of Southern California 
Supervision, Dr. B. V. Morkovin, Univ. Southern Calif. 


Thomas H. Halsted, M.D., F.A.C.S. 


Orologist, Specializing in the Fitting of Hearing Aids 
AUREX, BELTONE, OTRONIC, PARAVOX, 
RADIOEAR, TELEX, WESTERN ELECTIC 

475 Fifth Ave., 

Corner 41st Street, 

New York City 


Hours 
9:30 A.M.-4:30 P.M. 
Saturdays 9:30-1:00 
By appointment 


MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 
STUDIO for HEARING REHABILITATION 


Auricular Training and Lip Reading 
a study of sound and speech movements, combined 
654 Madison Ave. New York 21, N. Y. 
Near 60th Street 


THE ASCERTAINMENT OF DEAFNESS IN 
INFANCY AND EARLY CHILDHOOD 


By I. R. Ewing and A. W. G. Ewing 
35 Cents 
Order from THE VOLTA BUREAU 


Logical System of Language Teaching 

and 

An Analysis of the English Language 
by 


MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 


A clear, concise presentation of the language prin- 
ciples and other facts of the English Language. A 
system of language-teaching which demonstrates every 
requirement of the language. 

PRICE, $6.00 POSTPAID 


Discounts given according to the number of copies 
Send orders and inquiries to 


M. VINSON 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


P. O. Box 236 
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night,” he'll say, “they'll knock you in the 
head and rob you.” I’ve made several 
bitter enemies of total strangers lately. 

Morale is not good in this theatre. We 
were aware that we were doing nothing as 
far as governing or occupying Austria was 
concerned. And when our executive of- 
ficer foolishly informed us that our only 
mission here was to prepare this field for 
the coming of commercial air lines, our 
feeling turned to anger. The redeployment 
system is all fouled up, and I have no idea 
when I shall be back in the U.S.A. 

Since starting this letter I have begun 
work on a G.l. variety show to be put on 
by local talent. My piano lessons have hit 
a snag. The teacher turned out to be an 
ardent Nazi. 

B.J., Vienna, Austria. 


It is impossible to read that letter and 
not give vent to wonder and speculation. 
What will be the effect of the continued 
spectacle of American soldiers living more 
or less luxuriously in the midst of a starv- 
ing population? And how much will such 
contrasts help toward the unity of nations? 

Well, we have our own minor and per- 
sonal problems, and they continue even as 
do the universal problems. So next time 
we shall talk about the every day business 
of being hard of hearing. 

Sincerely yours, 


Molly Mather. 


Speech Reading in Ontario 
(Continued from page 456) 


munity. I mention this because for more 
than twelve years nurses have observed 
teaching in my room. The Institute of 
Public Health (University of Western On- 
tario) gives each nurse and supervisor in 
that field the opportunity to spend a morn- 
ing with a teacher of each branch of spec- 
ial education. As I have speech reading 
and speech correction, the nurses come in 
groups of twelve to eighteen for five weeks 
in the autumn. This feature of adult edu- 
cation sends our work out into all parts 
of Ontario where the nurses go. It is good 
for the pupils to have these contacts. As 
the use of the audiometer was being dem- 
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AMAZING “POCKET POWERHOUSES” 


give you exciting new products !—outstanding quality ! 


HE HEART of every hear- 

ing aid or battery-powered 

radio is the “B” battery — the 
. source of its power. 

This is why “Eveready” “Mini- 
Max” “B” batteries are so im- 
portant. Their radically different 
inner construction eliminates 
waste space with extra power- 
producing materials. 

NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


30 East 42nd Street, New York 17,N.Y. 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


(Left) The “Eveready” battery No. 
Power lines, radios now need no 467, for camera-size portable radios, 
longer be heavy and cumbersome, will give you uniform high power 


thanks to the “Eveready” Farm Ra- and long life. (Right) The tiny 15- 
dio Pack No. 758! This pack per- E y volt “Eveready” Hearing-Aid bat- 
mits manufacturers to design farm : tery—less than 114 inches high. One 


radios light enough to be carried — TRADE-MARKS & 2 of the developments that made pos- 
yet without sacrifice of battery-life MINIMAX, sible the new lightweight single-unit 
or economy of operation. It’s also hearing aids. For all types of hear- 
the modern, lightweight battery unit The registered trade-marks “Eveready” ing aids, “Eveready” batteries give 
for most older farm radios using 4" “‘Mini-Max” distinguish products of | you the most economical power — 
“A-B” Packs. Carbon Company, Inc. save you money. 
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DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


ALBANY (New York) 
144 Washington Avenue 
AUGUSTA (Georgia) 
510 Greene Street 
BALTIMORE 1 (Maryland) 
322 N. Charles Street 
BOSTON 15 (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Avenue 


CHICAGO 5 (Illinois) 
410 S. Michigan Avenue 


COLUMBUS 15 (Ohio) 
410 Grand Theatre Bldg. 
55 East State Street 
DAYTON 2 (Ohio) 
924 U. B. Building 
DENVER (Colorado) 
1556 Emerson Street 
DETROIT 1 (Michigan) 
4242 Cass Avenue 
HARTFORD 3 (Connecticut) 
Room 212, 252 Asylum Street 
INDIANAPOLIS 4 (Indiana) 
318-319 Board of Trade Building 
JERSEY CITY 4 (New Jersey) 
681 Bergen Ave. 
LOUISVILLE (Kentucky) 
450 S. Third Street 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 
59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI (Florida) 
216 N. E. Third Street 
MINNEAPOLIS (Minnesota) 
1722 Ilennepin Ave. 
PATERSON 1 (New Jersey) 
182 Ellison St. 
PHILADELPHIA 3 (Pennsylvania) 
1821 Chestnut Street 
PITTSBURGH 22 (Pennsylvania) 
74 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn Ave. 
PORTLAND 5 (Oregon) 
39 Selling-Hirsch Building 
918 S. W. Washington St. 
SAINT LOUIS 8 (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 
SALT LAKE CITY 1 (Utah) 
544 S. Main Street 
SAN ANTONIO 5 (Texas) 
401-2 Ogilvie Building 
SAN FRANCISCO 8 (California) 
126 Post St., 510 W. F. Cordes Bldg. 
TOLEDO 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON 9 (District of Columbia) 
2431 14th St, N. W. 
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onstrated, we found a nurse with a serious 
hearing loss in one ear. She spoke of 
having difficulties when she had a cold. 
It was thought to be a good opportunity 
for her to have speech reading during her 
year in London. 

The draughtsman is a spastic paralysis 
case, age 21, with a severe hearing loss, 
During his public school days he learned 
to understand me as I gave him special 
speech lessons. This year we enjoyed a 
new evaluation of earlier efforts and had 
the fun of adding new skills through the 
Jena method of speech reading. 

Miss Bunger’s classes at Ypsilanti were 
an inspiration to me. I saw that my former 
work in speech was a good foundation 
upon which to build with Jena. So blithe- 
ly we went at vowels, syllables, imitation 
exercises and rhythms. 

Besides speech reading we took time 
for auricular training (1) with group aid 
(2) with individual aids. 

Lord Roberts School has an up-to-date 
projector, so we had educational films 
with the minimum expenditure of money, 
time or energy. The principal and others 
were more than willing to share any equip- 
ment for the good of the class. Often the 
same film was used for the day class, and 
speech reading material was based on it. 
Conservation without hearing aids, through 
the “practice window,” gave zest to the 
closing of the evening. If we walked to 
the bus together my share was to watch 
that voices were well-modulated and not 
noticeable on the street. 


Moving Forward in South Africa 
(Continued from page 451) 
a nursery may sometimes be disturbed 
by several children in succession for many 
hours of the night, thus making the as- 
sistant incompetent for work the following 
day. 

The advantage of plan B is, that with 
one special assistant on night duty for all 
the children, it means that the day assist- 
ants can have their bedrooms in a separate 
wing and enjoy undisturbed rest. The dis- 
advantage, however, is that such a special 
night assistant for all does not know all 
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Here is the smallest, lightest, thinnest vacuum a 

tube hearing aid we have ever seen . . . produced i 

by the oldest organization in America specializ- | 

ing exclusively in scientific hearing-aid for the J 
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available . . . with protected territory. 
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VACOLITE 


presents the 
~NEW, SMALLER 


ONE-UNIT 
Convertible 
HEARING AID 

With the patented 


continuously variable 
frequency control 


For Delivery Particulars 
Write 


VACOLITE COMPANY 


FACTORY AND LABORATORY 
3003 No. Henderson 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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the children so intimately and the children 
also do not feel so much at home with her 


as they do with their own particular day © 


assistant. 
Health and Recreation 


The school also now has a full-time 
physical instructor. For the present we 
have to use our assembly hall for this pur- 
pose but we are hoping soon to be per- 
mitted by the controller of building to 
build our own gymnasium. Our climate, 
fortunately, permits most of this work, in- 
cluding apparatus work, to be done out of 
doors. 

We usually have 120 to 150 children 
who live so far away that they cannot go 
home for the short vacations. We have 
six weeks’ vacation in December and Jan- 
uary (our midsummer), ten days in April, 
three weeks in June and July, and ten 
days again in September. Our nearest 
coast is sixty miles from Worcester. We 
are planning to acquire ground for a per- 
manent seaside camp on the coast, where 
our own boys will build large log cabin 
dormitories. For this purpose we are put- 
ting aside all the money we take at our 
biennial sale of handwork and products 
of our vocational departments. The public 
of Worcester and even of surrounding 
towns again supported us in a grand way 
with our last sale. Within two and a half 
hours everything was sold and we had 
made $7,000. Every article had been made 
in our school. The proceeds of our next 
sale will also be put aside for this seaside 
camp. 


A New Day Dawning 


The greatest news item in this country, 
as far as the deaf are concerned, is the 
Report of the Inter-Departmental Commit- 
tee on deviate children. It covers about 
700 pages and was tabled in our Parlia- 
ment last week. It took the commission 
three years to complete ‘it, and within the 
next few weeks new legislation will be 
enacted according to recommendations of 
this commission. 

Subjects of special interest in the report 
include compulsory education, classifica- 
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PARAVOX 


WITH BATTERIES AND TRANSMITTER 


HEARING AID 


SLIM AND SLENDER — FITS POCKET OR PERSON — 
EXCLUSIVE PLASTIC INTERNAL - TYPE CHASSIS 
GUARANTEES QUICK SERVICE AND QUIET OPERATION 


Think of a hearing aid, so slim, so slender that its thinness compares 
favorably with a fountain pen's. And there's only one cord, one case, 


No separate batteries, no battery cord. 


Yes, here it is, the new 'Xtra-Thin PARAVOX, the latest “All-in- 
One”, the ultimate in hearing aid comfort and pleasure. 


Using standard, easy-to-get batteries, equipped with a ‘‘sensitone” 
control, you should try this PARAVOX. See for yourself how years 
of experience (more than any other manufacturer in producing one- 
case, one-cord hearing aids) have culminated in this beautiful 
PARAVOX. We earnestly urge you to test its superb qualities. 


COMPARED WITH ‘A PEN 
With no sacrifice of power or 
economy, this PARAVOX is 
thin, shorter than a pen, a re- 
markable advance in hearing 
aid design. 


MANUFACTURED BY PARAPHONE HEARING AID, INC, ¢ 2056 East 4th St. © CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
‘ CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 


Lip Reading Principles and 
Practice 


By Edward B. Nitchie 


An authoritative text-book on lip reading, 
employing modern methods of education, 
and providing 3,000 tested sentences and 
systematic drill. A thorough handbook for 
teachers of all methods of lip reading, with 
full instructions for its use. 


New Revised Edition 
Price $2.75 at all booksellers 
J. B. Lippincott Company Philadelphia 


M & G BATTERY ADAPTERS 


FOR V.T. HEARING AIDS 
To attach 22'%-volte No. 420 or 30-volt 
to. 430 “B” Battery and Size C Flash- 
ght Battery for an “A” in a case as 


Illustrated (No Batteries) 
$5.50 List 


“A” BATTERY ADAPTERS 
Have on hand for emergency 
To use either large or small 9&c 
flashlight battery. Each size. 
Pat. Applied For 

Mfg. by M & G Hearing Aids Co. 

Stuart Campbell, Prop. 
211 No. 7th, St. Louis 1, Mo. 


FOR SALE AT HEARING AID DEALERS 
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tion, quota per teacher, vocational educa. 
tion, compulsory employment, the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, the register of 
deviates and proposed legislation. 

At last things are moving in the right 
direction. In South Africa there is already 
visible the dawn of a new and fuller under- 
standing and appreciation of the needs, 
possibilities, and rights of those living in 
total or partial silence. 


Talking It Over 


(Continued from page 449) 
is fine. I can scarcely remember her be- 
cause it seems so long ago that she was 
here, doesn’t it? 

We saw the show “Dolly Sisters” to- 
night. It was perfect. 

Well, I must close now to do my school 
work. Welcome to you new members. 
Write soon and pour out your stories about 
your children. I like to read about them. 

My favorite cat has disappeared for the 
last four weeks. I miss her greatly. 

Your friend’s daughter, 
Linpa Lou V 


Fingerpainting 
(Continued from page 447) 


ing small deaf children, even during the . 


finger painting periods. We cannot say: 
“Now, children, imagine that you are 
looking out the window into a bed of 
flowers. Do me a picture of it.” We 
simply have to let the children draw them- 
selves out and express their own ideas. 
After all, it is best for the children’s 
growth not to reflect the ideas of an adult. 
This drawing out process does much to give 
the child confidence in himself. He finds 
that he can do things with finger paint, and 
the feeling of power thus obtained leads 
him on to do other things well. One inar- 
ticulate and seemingly backward child was 
not touched until his class began to cul- 
tivate a very small Victory garden. They 
planted carrots. The boy’s next finger 
painting showed a row of carrots growing. 
It showed the roots growing down into 
the soil, the tops in the air above, and a 
hoe poised to cut out weeds. All this the 
child could not have expressed im lan- 
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For those with 


THE G-E BEAM ALARM. ..a new alarm clock 
that awakens you with a flashing light 


Here’s how it works: plug your bedside 
lamp cord right into the clock. Set the 


clock for your rising hour. 


When that hour comes, the bedside 
light comes on . . . STARTS FLASHING 
ON AND OFF! The Beam Alarm, by its 
recurrent flashes, awakens even the to- 


tally deaf. 


For a regular alarm, in addition to the 
light, simply pull out the alarm switch. 
This sets off a loud buzzing after the light 


has been flashing for 5 minutes. 


The Beam Alarm was developed after 
working with various societies for the 
hard of hearing. Our research department 
obtained much helpful data from the Phil- 
adelphia Society for Better Hearing. . 


Aside from its unique feature, the G-E 
Beam Alarm is a fine clock. 


Accurate—electrically checked and reg- 
ulated by your Power Company to corre- 
spond with official Arlington time. De- 
pendable—sealed-in-oil construction needs 
no oiling. Thrifty—year after year of 
service for only about a penny a week. 


The new G-E Beam Alarm is a sen- 
sational value. The supply is limited. See 
your nearest dealer or write the General 
Electric Company, Dept. BA2, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 


General Elecitic, Clocks 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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guage, but he portrayed it so forcefully in 
finger painting that the carrots seemed to 
be growing. 

We find finger painting most valuable 
in giving backward and shy children con- 
fidence in themselves and their own latent 
powers. They are hesitant at first to tackle 
the colored mud, but after they once get 
into it they discover for themselves the joy 
of creating something. They find that 
finger painting is one thing they can do 
as well as the brighter and more aggressive 
children in their class. The growth of one 
ability leads the child to try other things 
and to have more faith in his own powers. 
Thus, finger painting is often a key to 
unlock the heart of a problem child and 
to begin the building of a well-rounded 
personality. 

Finger painting is ideal for teaching 
color theory to children because it lets the 
children make discoveries for themselves. 
Instead of choosing just one color, a child 
may say “I want red on one side of the 
paper and blue on the other.” He soon 
makes the delightful and surprising dis- 
covery that they make purple. He runs to 
get the teacher’s attention and exclaims, “I 
mixed red and blue together and they made 
purple!” He will never forget the fact. He 
is led on to see what other colors he can 
mix from the given primary colors and 
soon has a good command of celor theory, 
acquired in the most natural way of all, 
experimentation. He finds that he can 
deepen and strengthen other colors by 
adding black. He unconsciously learns the 
laws of color harmony and color contrast 
without bothering with the cut-and-dried 
theory of the color wheel. If he later shows 
artistic talent and proceeds to formal art 
study, he already has a firm and sure 
foundation in color, thanks to constant 
practice in finger painting. 

The finished paintings are far from be 
ing the end and reason for finger painting, 
but they may be used in many practical 
ways. They should be pressed on the wrong 
side with a warm iron when dry. The most 
frequent use we make of them is to cover 
the backs of note books and portfolios. 
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